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William Hollins & Co., Lid., 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
24, 25, 26, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 











PAUL RUINART 


1906 and/9// Vintages 


A quality wine of rare bouquet at a 
moderate price, listed by all _high- 
class Hotels, Restaurants and Stores. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Sole Agents (WHOLESALE) in Britain for Paul Ruinart et Cie, Rheims :° 
Aitken Melrose & Co., Ltd., Melrose House, 26, Pall Mall, Lonpon, S.W.1, 
EDINBURGH. 


add MANDARIN HOUSE, 126-128, GEORGE STREET, 
Established 1829. 


By Appointment to H.M. The King. 


WHITELEYS. 
HOT WATER SPECIALISTS 


DOMESTIC & CENTRAL HEATING. 
EFFICIENCY — SIMPLICITY — ECONOMY. 


ADVICE AND ESTIMATES GRATIS. 
WHITELEY LTD., 
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OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


See the name “ CADBURY” 





on every piece of Chocolate. 


ANTIQUES 


All Americans should inspect the finest Exhibition in the Kingdom. 


Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Rare Chinese Jade, 
Enamels, Crystals, Old Silver, Early Paintings, etc. 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


(EST. 1772). 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. | 
And at 16, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. I. 
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MAGNESIA 


For nearly a Century 


The Medical profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “D NEFORD'S ” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the ‘‘ Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and [7 ” 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. 
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9 ey Extra Reserve | 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy 
the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco 
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angles, &c., and about 8 tons of corrugated iron. 


*‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ are a 
larger cigarette of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 

Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
The whole sufficient to erect a building 
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Approximate total weight, 100 tons. Ready 
for immediate dispatch. 


13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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The F uture of Farming 


ORD BLEDISLOE has succeeded in raising a 
considerable controversy over the paper which he 
read to the British Association in Edinburgh. His 
argument was that it was safer for the country to 

depend upon pigs and potatoes, should another great 
emergency arise, than upon cereals. One of the advantages 
of the course he recommends is that, in regard to pigs 
and potatoes, England might be self-supporting. Enough 
potatoes are now grown for the community, and it would 
be easy to guarantee a full supply every year if the Govern- 
ment would authorise the use of potatoes for manufacturing 
commercial spirit. This arises from the fact that the crop 
is a very variable one. A favourable year may make a 
vast difference in the returns. Thus, neither the Ministry 
of Agriculture nor the farmers can calculate that a given 
quantity of land will produce exactly the potatoes wanted. 
If they fixed a mean, the result would almost certainly be 
that in one year there would be a shortage and in another 
an over-abundance. Safety would lie in securing the mini- 
mum required to keep the country going, and in that case 
more ground would have to be sown than would be required 
were the weather conditions favourable. Farmers would 
have no objection to growing so as to be sure of meeting the 
demand and running the solitary risk of having too many, 
if no impediment were put in the way of using the surplus 
for commercial purposes, such as that of making potato 
spirit. ‘Thus, in two essentials the country would be self- 
supporting—milk and potatoes. The case for pigs is that 
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the pig is the most prolific of all farm animals, and a meat 
supply from it can be raised sooner than from sheep or 
cattle. If we had a good stock of pigs in the country, this 
at very short notice could be made a large stock, and thus in 
these essentials we should be independent. At present, 
Great Britain is the most pronounced wheat consuming 
country in the world. Bread is not, however, so essential 
as has been thought. It could be done without by a country 
which had a sufficiency of potatoes, a supply of milk and 
plenty of those green vegetables which allotment holders 
could, help in providing. 

Lord Bledisloe’s policy is safe, but not very brilliant. 
It leaves out of account another essential article of food, 
and that is sugar. Of the seriousness of any obstacle to 
supplying it abundance of proof was obtained during the 
war. Without sugar, fruit crops cannot be utilised so 
fully as with it. It was found where there was plenty of 
‘am people were less dependent on butter. The consump- 
tion of bread and jam without butter was practised largely 
during the submarine terror and not found in any way 
detrimental to the health of the community. This country 
could easily be made self-supporting in regard to sugar. 
A considerable start has been made in the growing of 
sugar-beet, and Continental experience has shown this to 
be a very remunerative kind of farming. Like potato 
growing, it would be a help to the cultivation of other 
crops. In growing potatoes the farmer 2lmost invariably 
applies more manure than is actually consumed by the 
potato plant. This year it has been consumed only to a 
very small extent, as the plant can only absorb nourishment 
in a soluble condition, and the manure on many thousands 
of acres was simply preserved in the dry soil without being 
made available to the plant. It remains, therefore, as 
food for next year’s crop. Under the conditions that are 
prevalent this year a larger proportion than usual has been 
saved in this way, but in any year the farmer who liberally 
manures his potatoes is doing something for the succeeding 
crop. Soitis with sugar-beet. It must be heavily manured 
and deeply cultivated, and in that way the ground is pre- 
pared for yielding heavy cereal crops in the year succeeding 
the beet crop. ‘The argument, therefore, for making sugar- 
beet an essential crop is a very considerable one. It falls 
in with the political necessity for making the country as 
near as possible self-supporting in foodstuffs. 

The farmer’s policy, however, ought to go a little 
further than that of the Government. It is to the interest 
of all of us that the highest possible profits should be 
earned from the land. These profits are not earned 
because convention has fixed the crops that should be grown 
on British holdings, and he is looked upon as crazy, or 
something like it, who uses his intelligence to see whet else 
can be done. We have often heard farmers say of one of 
their number who had departed from the general rule, and 
with a considerable amount of contempt in their tones, 
“Oh, So-and-so makes a lot on the land, but then, he works 
a large farm as if it were a market garden!” In other 
words, they avoid what is called “ intensive production,” 
for the word “intensive”’ is one of those wide phrases 
which expresses meanings that differ with the lips that 
utter them. ‘There are two ways in which cultivation can 
be intensified : one is that of giving the land more labour. 
It cannot be turned over too often, because the sun is the 
greatest of all fertilising powers and it improves any soil 
on which it shines. Moreover, deep ploughing and deep 
digging promote drainage, and drainage, if it did nothing 
but drain, would be of great value. You cannot expect 
land to become quickly fertile in spring if it has lain under 
cold water, ice or snow during the winter. This super- 
ficial water can be got rid of simply by deep cultivation. 
The other way in which husbandry can be intensified is 
by using more manure. It is, practically speaking, impos- 
sible to use too much, and if the cultivator goes to excess 
with one manure, he can rectify it by employing another. 
He has as the basis farmyard manure and, to supplement 
it, chemical manures, and lime and soot will take away that 
sourness which comes from heavy and constant manuring. 
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U4 HERE is justice and common-sense in the com- 
plaint made by the National Farmers’ Union 
that the fall in wholesale food prices is not 
reproduced in the retail prices charged to the 

gneral public. The figures given show that the prices 
for cattle are down by 33 per cent., while the price 
p.id for beef by the consumer is down only by 19 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for sheep are 48 per 
cent. down wholesale and only 26 per cent. down retail. 
For wheat the fall is 34 per cent. wholesale and the 
loaf only 18 per cent. down retail. In regard to the last 
of these foodstuffs it is stated by the Secretary of the London 
Flour Millers’ Association that the price of standard grade 
straight-run flour has been lowered by two shillings to 
fifty-six shillings. Straight-run flour milled exclusively 
from British wheat is lowered to forty-nine shillings for 
the best quality, delivered to bakers’ shops in the London 
area. A reasonable deduction is that the loaf which was 
reduced to elevenpence last Monday, when flour was fifty- 
nine shillings, should be further reduced, as flour fell again 
on the following Tuesday, and another fall was announced 
this week. The public, and especially the farmers, whose 
profits have dropped so enormously, have a right to 
demand that the cost of living should be brought down in 
correspondence with the decrease in wholesale prices. 


VERY distinguished agriculturist incidentally men- 

tioned, in a letter about another matter, that he had 
motored through the poorer parts of Essex and found it 
pitiable to see the way in which the opportunities of getting 
forward with the work had been lost. Here and there, he 
says, a farm shows what can be done—the wheat and winter 
oats well up and cultivation well forward—but on the 
majority the ploughs have hardly got to work. ‘This 
we imagine to be due in large measure to the 
fact that a considerable number of ex-Army men 
hold these small farms, and they have not yet got accus- 
tomed to the clay. Land of that kind which was not 
ploughed till the drought set in turned as hard as bricks 
and was not cultivable during the summer. It is a tra- 
ditional belief that in a very dry summer clay land is much 
more productive than sand, but it requires the treatment 
of one experienced to it. There is an old proverb which 
says that if you touch the clay in wet weather it will not 
forgive you for five years. ‘There is much truth in that. 
On the other hand, if the proper time for cultivating it is 
taken and the ploughing is deep and the tilth well made, 
the clay, during such a summer as we have had, ought to 
he the most productive land in England. As a matter of 
fact, where it has been properly cultivated this year the 
results have been extraordinarily good and have been 
vained without any use of the water-cart. There ought 
to be some educational machinery for teaching those who 
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are new to cultivating small holdings the art of getting the 
most out of clay. It is not a book lecturer that is needed, 
but an old farmer, who, year by year, has been able to show 
good results. 


[N the Dairy Show of this year it cannot be denied that 

the honours went to the Friesian breed. Different 
cows scored freely all the week, and, in the end, the 
“ Bledisloe ” Challenge Trophy, offered by Lord Bledisloe, 
K.B.E., was awarded to this breed. Most of our readers 
are aware that this trophy is offered annually for the best 
exhibit of good all-round dairy cows under conditions fixed 
by the Council of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. 
The cows to compete for the trophy are the first six in 
each breed in the Milking Trials. This issue was announced 
on Saturday as having been decided in favour of the Friesians. 
It is very evident that the shorthorn men must look to 
their laurels. They have been accustomed to think the 
shorthorns unequalled and unparalleled, but the Friesians 
have long been held in high repute in the milk producing 
countries of Europe. Their milk is not yet up to the high 
level of the best of our cows, but the quality has been very 
much improved of recent years, and the supporters of the 
Friesians are vigilant, active and intelligent. ‘Their exer- 
tions call for a friendly but effective reply from the sup- 
porters of our greatest breeds. 


ALL ANGELS. 
Michael, Raphael, Gabriel 
In Heaven dwell, 
And with golden, folded wings 
Stand before the King of Kings. 
It is well 
For Michael, Raphael, Gabriel... . 


I cannot but remember 

This benign September, 

The wistful Angels of the Air, 

The fair 

Repentant Hosts, 

Bright elemental ghosts 

Who aspire 

In fire ; 

And Angels who have rained their tears 
All these years. ... 


Oh Lucifer you are 

The fallen Morning Star! 

I’m full of pity for your grief 

Beyond belief. 

It was so long ago— 

But I am wrong I know. . . 

Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, 

Bring back my wayward heart from Hell! 


GRACE JAMEs. 


IKE Robinson Crusoe, Colonel Howard Bury has found 
footsteps, not like Defoe’s hero, in the sand, but on 
the snow-clad heights on the way to the summit of Mount 
Everest. At 20,000ft. above the level of the sea he found 
hare and fox tracks and another mark much more puzzling. 
It resembled that of a human foot. ‘The coolies held it 
to be the track of a wild, hairy man and that such men were 
occasionally to be found in those wild and almost inaccessible 
mountains. Naturalists at home do not take this view. 
Mr. A. C. Hinton holds that the greatest altitude at which 
mammals live is 10,o00ft. abeve sea level, and he mentions 
a gorilla which has been found at that height in Central 
Africa. ‘The macaque has been found on very high ground 
in Tibet, and that mammals can live at very high altitudes 
is proved by the fact that mice live at a height of 18,oo00ft. 
on the Andes. Though there is at present no definite 
fact pointing to the existence of a race of men on the snowy 
heights of Everest, the possibility will not be wholly dis- 
missed until the animal whose footprints resemble those 
of a human being is found.: 


POLITICIANS do not seem to pay much attention to 

the experience of their predecessors of the early nine- 
teenth century—that high taxation of spirits leads invariably 
to illicit distillation. ‘The value of untaxed whisky is so 
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small’and the selling price after taxation so high that the 
temptation to cheat the Revenue seems to be irresistible. 
Many cases have been discovered in Scotland, and in 
Ireland whisky distilling is becoming very common. Six 
stills and five worms were discovered on the Malin Head 
last week. ‘The worm, which is the only expensive essential, 
was in one case found on a ledge in a cliff falling six hundred 
feet to the Atlantic. At Innishowen forty stills and thirty 
worms are in the possession of the authorities. It is the 
same in America, and we may be sure that wherever the 
taxation of spirits remains high there will be elaborate 
attempts at shebeening. 


"THE grounds on which a revival in the fishing industry 
is predicted can be easily stated. For one thing, the 
price of coal has gone down from fifty-six shillings per ton 
to thirty-two shillings and sixpence a ton, delivered free to 
the port. It is expected that bunker coal for trawlers will 
shortly go down to twenty-five shillings per ton. Ice can 
now be purchased at twenty shillings a ton, whereas it was 
previously costing thirty-five shillings. Wages have gone 
down thirty per cent, and, in consequence, with all these 
savings one company, which has twenty steam trawlers, 
estimates the gain at £100,000 per annum. ‘The demand 
for fish can be reckoned on to increase as unemployment 
decreases, and the Board of Trade returns show that there 
are 600,000 fewer men unemployed now than there were 
on July 26th, 1921. The trade should be profitable, 
because fish need only to be caught. ‘They are not sown and 
cultivated like cereals, and they do not need the great cost 
of fattening, which is necessary for the preparation of 
butcher’s meat for the market. Cheapening of fish would 
be a very great advantage to the community at large and 
help to decrease the cost of living in other directions. 


JQ UGBY football players will be more interested than ever 

this year in the doings of the University sides, since 
with the move from Queen’s Club to Twickenham far 
more of them will be able to see the match. The departure 
from Queen’s Club is a breaking of a long tradition full 
of thrilling memories ; but, doubtless, it is for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Both Oxford and Cambridge 
began their season on Saturday and both with victories, 
Oxford over the Old Merchant ‘Taylors, Cambridge over 
the Harlequins. Cambridge should have a fine side this 
year with all their three-quarters still up and a really great 
player in Wakefield coming up as a Freshman. He, Cove- 
Smith and Conway—three of England’s forwards—should 
make the nucleus of a tremendous pack. 


BEFORE the war ex-Emperor Karl made a considerable 

reputation for himself as a sportsman, and it would 
appear that his love of adventure is as great as ever it was. 
The unfortunate thing is that in playing the greater game 
in which he is engaged he does not seem capable of forming 
any correct estimate of his power, or of the opposition he 
may encounter. Thus his alarms and excursions usually 
end in disaster. That is emphatically the case with the 
latest of them. He got out of Switzerland with the help 
of an aeroplane and appeared dramatically at the gates of 
Budapest ; but it would appear that, although there is a 
party still loyal to the Hapsburg Dynasty, the forces which 
have been evolved since the war are greater still. The 
sporting ex-monarch was first defeated in a battle, and 
then, according to the latest news, captured while endeavour- 
ing to escape in a railway train. So the end of this hunting 
was a fiasco. Whether it will cure the ex-Emperor of his 
ambition or cool the ardour of his adherents remains to 
be seen. 


NEWSPAPER correspondent has been directing 
attention to what is, apparently, a great increase of the 
tawny owl in London. If true, it is very welcome news. 


The tawny owl is the owl par excellence of country people. 
When they talk of the owlet or hoolet’s cry they very seldom 
mean anything else but the cry of the tawny owl. The 
other owls most familiar round London do not appeal so 
much to the poetry of night, at least as far as sound goes. 
The white or barn owl is one of the most beautiful and 
mysterious of birds as he floats, a ghostly form, under the 
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trees and over the grass, but his voice is not musical. 
Country people are not far out when they call him the 
“screech owl.” Then the little owl has of late years 
become extremely numerous, although it is not a lifetime 
since he was first introduced into this country; but the 
environment seems to suit him well. Only he has a sharp 
voice, more like that of an angry cat than of a bird. He 
is always getting himself chased by gangs of blackbirds, 
thrushes and other songsters. He sits on a branch anJ 
becks and bows at them as if in mockery, and altogether 
behaves himself in a way that is not considered seemly in 
an owl, which has always had the reputation of being a 
very wise and decorous bird, whereas the little owl is as 
impudent and saucy as a bird can be. 


N O doubt, a stimulus will be applied to the use of smail 

motor cars in consequence of the interest taken in 
last Saturday’s race for the André Gold Challenge Cup. 
Taken altogether, it was a very wonderful performance. 
Thirty-eight machines started and nineteen finished. ‘The 
speed of the winner—Major H. O. D. Segrave—was 
88.82 miles per hour, the car he drove being a Talbot- 
Darracq. It has not been to the credit of England that 
the number of cars in proportion to the population is much 
less than it is in the United States and in several Continental 
countries. ‘The deficiency has lain in the use of the small 
car, particularly for business purposes. Everybody who, 
twenty-five years ago, would have kept a horse and van 
ought now to be possessed of a handy motor. It is found 
in the United States especially that this kind of vehicle, 
by its convenience and speed, very soon saves its cost. 
So far, however, only a comparatively small proportion of 
our people have accepted this point of view, and it well 
may be that the interest now excited in small motor cars 
may lead to a vastly increased use of motors, especially 
by business men. 





ONE NIGHT. 
I met with a rabbit on Tarbury Down 
(And the moon in the cleft of a tree), 
With slippers of silver and thyme-tuft crown, 
Skipping a-top of a Saxon town, 
He tripped on the clover, he set the dew flying, 
On a south wind out of the sea. 


Pharisees, Pharisees gossamer gay 

Danced on that magical hill. 

Then bats flew low, and the night grew grey ; 

A red cock crew for the dawn of day— 

He crew to the stars, and the magic went flying, 
And the stars went out with a will. 


I saw the Pharisees—I, a poet— 
And poets will all believe. 
But nobody likes to believe—I know it, 
Tho’ here’s a tuft of his crown to show it— 
How I met with a rabbit, a grey ghost rabbit, 
Skipping on Midsummer Eve! 

Mary-ApDAIR MacpoNnaLp. 


WE can find nothing but praise for the Government 

proposals in regard to land drainage as a means of 
alleviating unemployment. It is true that in river drainage 
there is not so much hand labour as would employ ary 
considerable number of men; tractor haulage is muci 
more effective as a means of clearing out the trunks and 
logs of trees which account for a vast proportion of tle 
accumulations in a river bed. The County Agricultur: 
Committees, however, will be able to suggest a great de | 
of work on the farms that could practically all be done t 
hand, as it mainly consists of digging out ditches and layi: 
drain pipes. ‘Those unemployed who are ex-soldiers w ' 
find their experience in digging trenches to be of the utmo 
service in regard to this. ‘There is no question whatev 
about the value of such work. | Every skilled agriculturist 
in the country knows that drainage is urgently needed. 
It was done very thoroughly in the middle of last century, 
but during the long depression the drains were not cleancd 
and got silted up, so that the later state of the land is as 
bad as it was before that great drainage campaign. 
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OUR FRONTISPIECE 


does his age matter ? There was a rumour that Chaliapine 

had died or been killed during the war. If it had been 
true it would have made no difference to those who had heard 
him, as, like a few others, Chaliapine is immortal. 

To write about things or personalities that are ‘so great 
is almost impossible, for words simply fail to express our feelings 
and our admiration. All we can do is to say that he is certainly 
the greatest singer-musician and singer-actor that we can re- 
member. His greatness does not actually lie in his voice, nor 
in one particular quality of his art; it is the fout ensemble. 
His voice is like a wonderful violin or ’cello in the hands 
of a great player, it never stands in the way; it is the means 
to an-end. For him his voice is as important as it is for a 
player to possess a fine fiddle, but, however powerful and 
exquisite his voice happens to be, it is his performance that 
maiters; he gives us the essence of the songs, the musical 
ph: sing, the poetic meaning, the dramatic sense, the rhythm, 
the expression, the colour, whether of love, of passion, of 
sadness, or of humour or tragedy, and it is all done by simple 
mens, but in a great manner. 

Chaliapine’s reputation in this country has not been 
tha: of a concert singer, but has been made in_ such 
ros as Boris Godounov, Ivan the Terrible, Mephistopheles, 
in vhich he produced the most remarkable impression upon 
the English public at Drury Lane in the Russian Season, 
191'-14. His recent farewell concert in aid of the Russian 
Rel cf Fund at the Queen’s Hall constituted a greater test of 
his exceptional art. 

There is always a danger for an opera singer to do Lieder 
wor<, and, as a rule, most celebrated opera singers find them- 
selves out of place on a concert platform. The space is too small 
for them, and the lack of freedom of action very often spoils 
the whole singing and performance; but Chaliapine’s art is so 
ver:atile and his artistry so fine that he adapts himself to all 
env ronments and conditions. He does with the public what he 
does with his songs: he manipulates them and hypnotises them and, 
for the time being, everybody becomes his slave; and he knows 
it, and we forgive him for taking advantage of us, for what we 
get in exchange is something wonderful and worth living for. 

His programme at the Queen’s Hall was composed of Russian 
and German songs, all sung in Russian. Another proof of his 
great art is that we did not even feel sorry we could not 


(Cees is ae was born at Kazan in 1873. But what 


understand the language. It is true, Russian words are very 
musical to the ear and very beautiful, but it would not really 
matter if he only sang the notes. A famous critic suggested 
not long ago, discussing Chaliapine, that there is no reason why 
composers should not write works in a concerto form to be 
sung with orchestra and without words, words being often an 
impasse between the composer and the music. The art of singing 
would then become much more difficult, as it would require a 
complete musical education. What places Chaliapine so much 
above other singers, apart from his great personality, is that 
he is first of all a musician, then an actor and at last a singer, 
while the average singer thinks mainly of his voice production, 
sacrificing music for the sake of the words. 

Among the songs that Chaliapine sang the German group 
was the most remarkable, specially Schubert’s ‘* Doppelganger "’ 
and Schumann’s ‘“ The Two Grenadiers.’’ Some may not agree 
with Chaliapine’s reading of ‘‘ Doppelganger’; he took it 
extremely slow, and therefore the climax had to be over- 
dramatised owing to the pace at which he began the song. 
If such liberties had been taken by a lesser master the song 
would certainly have fallen to pieces. Perhaps the greatest 
triumph was Mephisto’s “Song of the Flea,’’ with which he 
closed this most memorable concert. 

One word more about his acting power. Although he is 
so natural, he never ceases acting his songs. To enjoy 
thoroughly his performances one must look at him (and I believe 
he likes to be looked at, as, after announcing the titles of his 
songs, he gave the public just enough time to read the poems, 
so as to be freed from looking at the programme while he sang), 
and it would certainly be a loss not to watch every one of his 
expressions and movements. There are so many, and yet it 
is all done in perfect harmony with the song; and even when, 
at the end of a group, a bouquet of flowers was given to him, 
how gracefully he pulled out a rose, but, pricking himself (or 
fancying he did), he quickly bound his hand with a handkerchief 
to dry the blood (which perhaps was not there). He acted it 
all so perfectly that, although this happened in a_ second 
while he turned his back to the audience, one could sympathise 
with his pain and curse the giver of the rose for not having 
taken its thorns off. He then placed it in his buttonhole and 
went on singing. 

Here is but a very small tribute to a great genius from 
one of his slaves in art. GUILHERMINA SUGGIA. 





THE FLOWER WALK, KENSINGTON 


GARDENS 


There’s a street, an autumn street 


You may tread in London, 


Tis a street that once you’ve found 


You’ll surely not abandon, 


All the world of wonder’s there 


Spread beneath the foggy air, 


Set, a jewel quaint and rare, 


In the roar of London. 


A myriad leaves both gold and green 


Quake, and break the fog between, 


A host of fireflies that gleam 


Above your head in London, 


And ah! the wonder at your feet, 


The merry mad-mosaiced street 
Of autumn flowers in London ! 


There jovial dahlias nodding, prancing 


Beneath a silver birch entrancing ! 


They raise a bright bedizened face 


And rudely stare upon her grace: 


Fuchsias, fair, lascivious things : 


In scandal wag their long earrings— 


And coxcombs, Bolshevistic things, 


And autumn crocuses in rings 


And crowds of wild chrysanthemums 


And odds and ends of pentstemons 
March down that street in London ; 
While cherubim’ and seraphim 
Heedless of the autumn din, 
Bowling hoops and shying balls 


Cry their shrill melodious calls 


He to her and she to him 


Down that fair street in London. 


ANNE F. Brown 
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DAYS.—III 


By V. A. WILSON. 
Illustrated from prints in the collection of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi and Co., 144-6, New Bond Street, W. 


O see the mail coaches start was for many years con- 

sidered one of the “ sights’ of London, but on a certain 

evening in June, 1815, the crowd was unusually dense. 

Despatches had come through telling of the Duke of 

Wellington’s great victory at Waterloo and the defeat 
of the all-terrifying Napoleon. London rang its bells and 
went mad with joy, while the dwellers in the provinces were 
still quaking in their shoes for fear of invasion. 

The mail coaches had the proud distinction of carrying 
the great ncws north, south, east and west throughout the land. 
When they began to line up in double file outside the General 
Post Office in Lombard Street soon after half-past seven it 
was seen that they intended to convey the glad tidings in no 
uncertain manner. The coaches were festooned with garlands 
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QUICKSILVER ROYAL 
(Painted by J. Pollard. 


and wreaths of laurel, oak leaves and flowers, while both coach- 
men and guards had laurels in their hats and buttonholes. 

At the stroke of eight the post office officials appeared with 
the mails and, loud voiced, called the coaches by the names 
of their destinations: Oxford, Liverpool, Chester, Norwich, 
Winchester, York, Edinburgh, Perth, Glasgow, etc. Hatches 
were banged down over the sacks, the guard blew his horn, 
and away went the mails amid the cheers of the onlookers. 

Down the road people waited in anxiety, for those were 
anxious days both for the country at large and those heartsick 
folks who had relatives at the front. ‘‘ Waterloo, Waterloo,” 
shouted the guard as long as he had any breath left to shout 
with ; when too hoarse even to whisper he chalked the name 
on the back of the coach. Within twenty-four hours the mails 
had spread the news of a great and glorious victory and blazoned 
the name of Waterloo on the annals of English history. 

Passengers on the mail coaches shared in the general sense 
of importance, with a corresponding arrogance towards all 


other users of the road, who were bound under severe penalties 
to efface themselves, that His Majesty’s mails might go forward 
at full speed without let or hindrance. Stage coaches paid 
tolls, mail coaches did not, and the pike-keepers had to have 
their gates open in readiness or be fined 4os. for negligence. 
The mails were timed at from ten to twelve miles an hour, 
and had to keep it to a minute. ‘Time lost on one stage had 
to be made up on the next, so that unpunctuality was a sin hard 
to forgive. ‘‘' They ex-p-p-p-p-pect me to k-k-k-k-k-keep 
t-t-t-t-t-t-time up, but d-d-d-d-d-devil a b-b-b-b-b-bit do they 
bring any t-t-t-t-t-time down,” spluttered one coachman 
rendered almost incoherent through rage and natural impediment, 

De Quincey, an enthusiastic mail coach traveller, accurately 
describes the indignation aroused by any attempt to compete 





MAIL. 
Published 1835.) 


with one of the nation’s news carriers. ‘“‘ Once I rememb.r 
being on the top of the Holyhead mail between Shrewsbu: y 
and Oswestry when a tawdry thing from Birmingham, son ¢ 
‘ Tally-ho’ or ‘ High-flyer,’ all flaunting with green and gol , 
came alongside us. What a contrast with our royal simplici'y 
of form and colour in this plebian wretch! The single ornamei t 
on our dark ground of chocolate colour was the mighty shield 
of the Imperial arms, but emblazoned in proportion as modest 
as a signet-ring bears to a seal of office. Even this was displayed 
only on a single panel, whispering, rather than proclaimin:, 
our relations to the mighty state ; while the beast from Birming- 
ham, our green-and-gold friend from false, fleeting, perjured 
Brummagem, had as much writing and painting on its sprawliog 
flanks as would have puzzled a decipherer from the tombs 
of Luxor. For some time this Birmingham machine ran along 
by our side—a piece of familiarity that already of itself seemed 
to me sufficiently Jacobinical. But all at once a movement of 
the horses announced a desperate intention of leaving us behind. 
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NO TIME TO SPARE FOR REFRESHMENT. 
(Published 1836.) 


‘Do you see that?’ I said to the coachman. ‘I see,’ was his 
short answer. He was wide awake, yet he waited longer than 
seemed prudent, for the horses of our audacious opponent 
had a disagreeable air of freshness and power. But his motive 


was loyal; his wish was that the Birmingham conceit should 
be full-blown before he froze it. When that seemed right he 
unloosed, or, to speak a stronger word, he sprang his unknown 
resources : he slipped our Royal horses like cheetahs, or hunting 





UNDER WAY WITHOUT A PILOT. 
(Painted by C. B. Newhouse. Published 1846.) 
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leopards, after the affrighted game. How they could retain 
such a reserve of fiery power after the work they had accom- 
plished seemed hard to explain. But on our side, besides the 
physical superiority, was a tower of moral strength, namely, 
the King’s name. Passing them without an effort, as it seemed, 
we threw them into the rear with so lengthening an interval 
between us as proved in itself the bitterest mockery of their 
presumption ; while our guard blew back a shattering blast 
of triumph that was really too painfuly full of derision.” 

The post office only paid the guards ten shillings a week, 
but there were many ways by which they could add to their 
incomes, apart from tips, which often amounted to three or 
four pounds a week. Country produce could be bought cheaply 
in the provinces and resold at a far higher price in London, 
while for contraband goods what safer conveyance could be 
found than the boot of one of His Majesty’s mails ? Sometimes 
attempts were made to search the mail coach. Then up rose 
the guard filled with righteous indignation, shouldered his 
blunderbuss, threatening to discharge it against anyone who 
should dare to tamper with His Majesty’s mails. Excise officers 
grumbled, but forbore, and away rattled the coach to London 
with its cargo of tobacco and spirits jostling against the letter 
bags. 

Coach proprietors were less easily put off. ‘‘ What have 
you got in the boot, guard?” said one who entertained sus- 
picions. ‘‘ Only a couple of guinea pigs, sir,” said the guard, 
scrambling up into his place and winking at the coachman to 
start. “‘ Stop!” cried the proprietor. “I have never seen a 
guinea pig.” He opened the boot and beheld, not tailless 
rodents, but two soldiers trying to hide themselves under the 
straw. ‘“‘ Well,” said the proprietor, “‘ they are two beauties ; 
where did you bring them from, guard?” The guard, 
empurpled and much against his will, named the place where 
he had taken the two men up, and the proprietor entered the 
names of the “ guinea pigs ” on the way bill. The guard did 
not want to see them there, neither did the coachman, for they 
had planned to pocket the fares between them. Taking up 
passengers on the road and hiding them at turnpikes and changes 
was known as “ shouldering.” Proprietors offered rewards 
for its detection, and in consequence “ informers” haunted 
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the roads in hope of catching coachmen and guards tripping, 
Begers, “‘the Prince of Peripatetic Informers, and terror of 
stage coachmen,” was a small shopkeeper who laid so many 
accusations that his name became abhorrent in the ears of 
coachmen and guards. In the “ Ingoldsby Legends” he is 
mentioned as carrying on the vacation of tale bearer in the 
next world. 

The Accusing Begers flew up to Heaven’s Chancery 

Blushing like scarlet with shame and concern. 

Government inspectors did not endear themselves ‘‘ down 
the road ” much more than the informers, and when the driver 
of the Bath mail got wind that his box seat passenger wes a 
post office official sent down to see why the mail failed to keep 
good time, he determined to give him a lesson. First of all 
he slackened one of his pole-chains, then he said to the coachman 
of the Bristol mail, ‘‘ Directly I come up alongside, you go along 
as hard as youcan.” The inspector happened to be of a nervous 
disposition, and when the two coaches galloped off as hard as 
they could go he felt by no means happy, especially as the Bath 
mail rocked about in anything but a reassuring manner. At 
the end of the journey he quitted the box seat with great thank- 
fulness and found that there was no reason to report the Bath 
mail for not going fast enough. 

One night, just as the Bath mail was starting, a gentleman 
came up in an urgent hurry to go to Marlborough. As they 
had a full coach both inside and out, the coachman and guard 
feared it to be impossible, but opening the coach door the would- 
be passenger squeezed himself in. There was no doubt about 
its being a tight fit ; still, he had got in, and the mail could not 
wait to argue the matter. As the coach rumbled over the stones 
the coachman observed the jolting would make the inside 
passengers “‘ settle and dovetail.” It did, to such good purpose 
that when the coach halted at Maidenhead and the guard 
announced “ Time to get a cup of coffee here, gentlemen,” 
the five ‘‘ insides” were so tightly compressed that not one of 
them dared to get out. So down to Marlborough they went 
the whole weary way, wedged like sardines in a box, nor did 
the four original insides give expression to any regrets when 
at Marlborough the superfluous fifth severed the close 
companionship. 


ce 





A SPLENDID 


T is not improbable that in the years to come the social 

historian will single out the Dairy Show of 1921 as a 

surprising and, perhaps, inexplicable phenomenon. For 

consider what a splendid show it was, and how unlikely 

its great success must have appeared to those who derive their 
information about agriculture from the daily papers! Farmers 
are said to be the most pronounced grumblers in the community, 
and they have been excelling in this capacity for a long time past. 
According to them, ruin is hunting their trail and threatening 
to overtake them at any moment. Dairy-farming especially 
might, from what is said about it in some quarters, appear to be 
on its last legs. ‘The outcry used to be that milk production did 
not pay owing to the small price obtained, and then, when the 
price increased to three or four times what it used to be, things 
still were all wrong, because there were not sufficient customers 
at that price to make its production profitable. In the midst 
of these and various other dismal prophecies, the Dairy Show 
is held and produces effects in startling contrast to what might 
have been expected. 
In the first place, 
the Secretary and 
Manager of the 
Show was nearly 
worried to death 
because more and 
more entries were 
made, till the 
capacity of the Agri- 
cultural Hall at 
Islington was abso- 
lutely exhausted. As 
he himself puts it, 
there was no means 
of raising the roof, 
deepening the floor, 
or in any way ex- 
tending the capacity 
of the Agricultural 
Hall, so at the end 
it became absolutely 





THE EXHIBIT OF CHEESE FROM THE DAIRY INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


DAIRY SHOW 


necessary to fix a date after which entries would not be 
received. Anyone visiting the Show would readily see that 
there was no exaggeration in this account. Imagination could 
not conjure up the vision of a great building more completely 
filled with exhibits. 

Upstairs there were the “‘ gamesome cocks, loud-crowing 
cocks,” whose triumphant cock-a-doodle-doo’s shouted in 
unison greeted the visitor at the entrance gate. If these 
clamorous birds were proclaiming the glories of their high 
estate, they had every right to do so, because the collection 
of poultry was in itself worth the money. The number of 
appreciative spectators showed that the excellence of this 
department of the Show was not overlooked, for the corridors 
between the rows of cages in which the birds were shown were 
zlmost impassable owing to the throng of spectators and tie 
habit of some of the enthusiasts who would start an argument 
concerning the points of a winner and forget, till they received 
a gentle tap on the back, that they were in a thoroughfare tla 
could not be mc 
crowded. 

Down below we “e 
the cattle sta 's 
where was exhibit:d 
the most magnifice it 
collection of dary 
cattle that has ever 
been brougit 
together in tis 
country—one mig it 
almost say in ay 
country. Here ag: in 
the crowd of spe°- 
tators was so gr: at 
that it was difficult 
to make progr.ss 
among them’ from 
one animal ‘to 
another. , Listening 
to their talk and 
watching the build 
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of both men and women, it was 
easy to fancy that they were all 
breeders of dairy cattle. For there 
are characteristics that admirers of 
the cow in general and their own 
particular breed in particular, share 
in common. Scraps of their con- 
versation often carried with them 
the very atmosphere of the dairy 
or cowshed. One of them re- 
marked, “‘ That’s the stuff to buy!” 
as we were looking at Sir William 
Hicking’s lovely red  shorthorn 
‘Golden Sovereign,” which at one 
milking gave 47.6lb. Little knots of 
dairymen and others interested in 
milk yields discussed the figures 
wth the greatest animation. This 
wes not the best record for quantity 
in the Show. It was beaten by 
that of a British Friesian, ‘‘ Bladen 
E. rly,” belonging to W. and R. 
Wallace of Knebworth, Herts. In 
oe day this animal, which might 
al nost be called a2living machine 
fo: making milk, gave over 8olb. It 
ws not only the records of these— 
t!: champion and the reserve for 
the “ Barham” and “ Shirley ” 
c: ps—but the average yield of all 
the cows has been very considerably 
in-reased since the beginning of the 
wir. It is very evident that the 
ecucational and other agencies at 
work have produced great results. 
O* these agencies perhaps the most 
eiiective is that which inculcates the 
regular weighing of the cow’s pro- 
duce. The old-fashioned farmer 
used to say that he did not need to 
use weights and measures. He 
knew to within a pint what each of 
his cows should yield. The farmer’s 
estimate has rather lost reputation 
in recent times, because it was 
demonstrated that a number of men 
who were reputed to be extra- 
ordinarily good judges of the weight 
of cattle, entirely failed to make an 
estimate that came near the result 
as shown on the weighing machine. 
They were all in error and it said 
much for their honesty, but little 
for their capacity, that if they had 
sold their animals on their own 
estimate of weight, they would have 
presented the buyer with several 
large rounds of first-class beef. The 
same thing probably happened with 
the milk yields, and when they 
speak in this way they ought to 
remember that there are other 
advantages from systematic weigh- 
ing of the milk. Cows, like other 
living creatures, are liable to catch 
chills, colds and many other slight 
diseases that a good farmer can 
manage without appealing to the 
vet., which, nevertheless, are re- 
flected in the quantities of the milk. 
Whenever these are below the cow’s 
average, attention is directed to her 
condition, and in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, it will be found that the 
reason for a falling off in her yield is 
to be found in some ailment which 
can be attended to immediately. 
Another incidental advantage is that 
the facts can be given with the pedi- 
gree. It is not quite enough to have 
a vague tradition of such and such 
a strain being good milkers. It is 
much more to the point to be able 
to show the figures of every cow that 
comes into the pedigree, and all the 
better if, by the same means, it can 
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A GREAT DAIRY COW, BLADEN 





LINCOLNSHIRE RED SHORTHORN COW, BURTON FILLINGHAM. 
First in milking trials, in recorded cows, in inspection and for butter. 





JERSEY COW, 
E.J.C.S. Gold Medal and first in milking trials. 


EARLY, WINNER OF THREE CUPS. 
Leader of the Friesian team which won the Bledisloe Trophy. 
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LORD DERBY’S FINE DAIRY SHORTHORN BULL, KNOWSLEY CAROL DOLPHIN. 
First Prize. 





GUERNSEY COW, LADY’S MAID II OF VILLE. 


Winner of the Stagenhoe Challenge Cup for greatest number of points by inspection, and in milking 
trials and butter tests. 





KELMSCOTT CONQUEROR XXVIII. 
The property of Sir C. Allom and winner of the second prize in his class. 
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be demonstrated that the bulls used 
were also of a good milking strain. 
Undoubtedly there is a vast increase 
in the number of dairy farmers who 
have improved their cattle and added 
to their own wealth by the adaptation 
of this system, but there is still a 
remnant to whom propaganda might 
be wisely directed. There are thou- 
sands of little dairy farmers who 
never go to the Dairy Show, and do 
not take the trouble to read tie 
newspaper accounts of it; and so 
they are a retarding weight that 
tends to keep progress back. At tre 
same time, the moment is not one in 
which to harp on that string, becauce, 
in reality, the animals gathered to- 
gether in the Agricultural Hall last 
week proved beyond any possibility 
of doubt or cavil the great advance 
which dairy farming has made under 
war pressure. Inthe same way, the 
crowds which filled the Agricultural 
Hall, as we have seldom seen it filled 
before, were almost as much of a 
surprise as the excellence of the 
animals. Many of them—weimagine, 
a large majority—came from distant 
parts of the country. One would not 
make that assertion simply because 
the “braid Scots tongue ” was heard, 
as the census shows that Scotland is 
losing population. In other words, 
she is sending more and more of her 
men and women to the “ wearyfu’ 
south”’; but other forms of dialect 
could be heard by any listener, show- 
ing that there were thousands who 
had come from distant parts to see 
the Show, in spite of hard times and 
high railway fares. In fact, anyone 
who formed a judgment of Great 
Britain from the inside of the Show 
would have been bound to conclude 
that we were on the top of a wave 
of prosperity. This impression 
would certainly have been con- 
firmed by a visit to the room in 
which are exhibited what we may 
call farmhouse provisions, which 
ranged from the sweets gathered by 
the honey-bee to the produce of the 
finest pigs in the world. The show 
of bacon, indeed, was a very extra- 
ordinary one. The Dairy Institute 
of University College, Reading, 
made a really magnificent show of 
cheeses produced init. The variety, 
which included Stilton, Leicester, 
Cheddar, Derby and other well 
known cheeses, was as remarka’vle 
as the quality. This branch of 
industry is being thoroughly w 'll 
taught at Reading. Those who hve 
had an opportunity of seeing «he 
work as it is done day by day will 
not have been surprised at the :x- 
cellence of the exhibit. It wold 
be a very difficult task to enure- 
rate the other home industries wh ch 
found a place in this room. ‘] he 
bees are, themselves, a little nat on 
which provides more than horey 
for examination, and as great as ‘he 
improvement in milk production is 
the improvement in the preserya- 
tion of fruits and the making of ‘he 
various kinds of preserves. 

If we return to our starting 
point, which was in the gallery where 
the poultry are shown, we are again 
confronted with definite results ob- 
tained from good teaching. ‘the 
country is scarcely conscious of the 
extraordinary advance made in 
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poultry keeping since the beginning 
of the war. Of course, there was 
more than education to account for 
it. First of all was the drying up of 
the sources of supply. Russia, that 
used to send us a vast quantity of 
frozen fowls, game and fresh eggs, 
is in the unhappy position of 
being threatened with famine at the 
moment, and her supplies passed 
out of reckoning when war started, as 
did those of Middle Europe, which 
reached this country through various 
channels. In consequence, there was 
a scarcity of eggs and poultry. The 
ext point was that the value of birds 
and eggs went up enormously. At 
‘he present moment, in a year, too, 

hen feathered game is unusually 
, lentiful, there is not very much of 

chicken to be had for half a sover- 
ign, and the eggs, as we write, cost 
‘d. each in a London store. Thus, 
1 spite of the increase in the cost of 
vod stuffs, there is every induce- 
aent to go on with poultry keep- 
ig, and at the present moment it 
s calculated that the value of the 
idustry during 1920 was not less 
han £50,000,000, which exceeds 
he total value of the wheat crop for the same period by 
“19,000,000. Looking into the details of the matter we find that 
nany important changes have occurred in poultry keeping. A 
‘ew years before the war, anyone starting would have done so on 
much less capital than is needed to-day, but more and more 
poultry keepers are getting to know that first-class stock is by 
far the most profitable in the end, even if circumstances make it 
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imperative to start with only a few. 
Suppose that any one working out a 
plan had £20 to put aside for pur- 
chasing foundation stock. They 
could lay this out to more advantage 
in buying, say half-a-dozen good 
pullets and a cockerel than in three 
times the quantity of poor stock. 
The uninitiated reader may perhaps 
ask how you know the difference 
when you go a-buying, but this diffi- 
culty has been reduced to a mini- 
mum by an adaptation of the same 
system which has been applied to the 
milk yield, that is to say, the be- 
ginner must study the records. It 
would be of no use to offer that 
advice to the old hand, because he 
would consider it superfluous. It is 
the first thing he thinks about. In 
these days, no pullet should be 
bought unless it comes from a hen, 
which, in her pullet year, laid at 
least 200 eggs, that is to say, she can 
be reckoned on to give at least 250 
eggs in her second year. ‘That is the 
sort of chicken to be purchased. In 
the matter of breed the starter may 
very well consult his own fancy. It is 
not always good to follow the fashion, 
because, when a breed is run mostly for the purpose of selling 
stock, every effort is made to stimulate egg production and to 
breed only from the highest producers, so that striking records 
can be given ; but a process such as this leads inevitably in the 
end to loss of size and weight in the hen. In plain English, it is 
better to look for a breed that is coming on rather than one 
that is at the top of the fashion for the moment. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL 


By LEONARD 


NCE again it is to those who have learned to love 

the game of Rugby football by watching it without 

the advantage of playing themselves that I address 

myself, in the hope of adding to their pleasure as 

spectators on future occasions. While even a French 
crowd now knows better than to rush on to the field of play and 
publicly embrace a successful tackler or runner in the middle 
of the match (I have seen it done in the early days of French 
football), yet there are still many who would like to be able 
to appreciate in greater measure those finer points that cause 
the cognoscenti to exclaim so fervently, “Oh, played, sir, 
indeed ! ” 

A three-quarter running down the field with the ball tucked 
under his arm and scoring a try, or a pretty round of cleanly 
given, cleanly taken passes, is sufficiently obvious for anyone 
to understand ; but the success of a scrum-working half-back, 
the pivot on whose cleverness the whole of the back play 
depends, or the importance in attack and defence of a fast, keen 
forward, is not so easy to realise. 

And yet there are snags even in the simplest movements. 
That three-quarter who made such a long run just now did far 
more harm than good for his side, for he ran right across the 
ground—not straight for the goal-posts—and consequently 
crowded up his colleagues and put them all out of position. 
That was a magnificent kick, you say. Yes, but the ball crossed 
the touchline five yards from where it was kicked, so that it 
did not gain much ground after all. What a fine tackle ? 
Not a bit of it! The tackler went for the runner’s neck and 
did not deserve to get him at all, and, even though he was lucky 
enough to bring his man down, the runner had no difficulty in 
passing the ball to his wing before he was brought down. 

The proper point to aim at in collaring is the knee, in no 
case higher than the hips: in the latter case you may bring 
off a ‘‘ smother’’ and get man and ball in one grip, but the 
lower position makes a certainty of bringing your man down. 
The player who is “‘ tackle shy ’—and tackling is the one thing 
that reveals a “ funk ’’ in Rugby football—will always go high 
for his man—and miss him. H. T. Gamlin was a wonderful 
“smother”? tackler and would envelop his opponent in an 
octopus-like grip from which there was no escape. Too often, 
unfortunately, one hears the warning cry, ‘‘ Go Jow,’’ and not 
without reason. 

There are two ways in which you can gauge the skill of 
a back division, apart from the running and kicking—one is 
their formation when not in movement, the other is the way 
in which they receive passes. When the ball is being placed 
in the scrummage the three-quarters and halves should form 
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a wedge with its apex at the base of the scrum. Sometimes 
the wedge has equal sides, 7.e., two three-quarters on each side ; 
sometimes it has one long arm and a short one. The latter 
happens when the scrum is formed near the touchline, when 
you will see only one three-quarter between the scrummage 
and ‘‘ touch ’”’ and the remaining three with the stand-off half- 
back forming the long arm on the field or ‘‘ open’”’ side where 
an attack is most likely to develop. But, however arranged, 
the shape is always a wedge, so that when a movement begins 
each man is in the right position to take a pass, slightly behind 
the player who gives the pass. A bad three-quarter line will 
extend in a straight line across the ground, and an over-anxious 
or inexperienced wing will even get in front of his centre. 

As to taking passes, the good player will always be on the 
move when he receives his pass, with his weight thrown slightly 
forward ; in fact, he will be on his toes, get off the mark and 
into his stride like a flash, thus gaining every inch of ground 
possible before he is tackled or forced to pass to another. The 
poor player takes his passes standing still and will actually Jose 
ground if tackled before he gets under way. 

Now as regards the half-back known as the “ scrum-worker.”’ 
He is the hardest worked man on the ground and often the one 
who is least appreciated. First of all he has to roll the ball 
into the scrummage truly and well; then he has to get to the 
base of the scrum like a flash to receive the ball the moment 
it is ‘‘ heeled”’ by his forwards. Next he must pass the ball 
out to his ‘‘ stand-off ’’ partner before his opponents can spring 
on him and prevent this. Sometimes he will feint to pass, but, 
instead, dart round the other side of the scrummage with the 
ball and make a dash for the goal-line. This happens most 
frequently when a scrummage is formed near the touchline ; 
the manceuvre is called “ selling the dummy.” 

A lion’s share of the defence also falls to the lot of the 
“scrum-worker ’”’: it is he who most often has to fall on the 
ball and stop a dangerous forward rush. He must have eyes 
in the back of his head to know exactly where his partner is 
and so be able to pass the ball to him like lightning without 
looking round, for the fraction of a second counts in getting 
the ball away when once it has left the scrum. 

At one time the forward used to share with the scrum- 
worker the honour of getting the majority of the kicks and the 
minimum of halfpence in the shape of tries and applause; but 
things have altered now, and the forward takes a far greater 
share in the open play and the combined running movements. 
The ideal forward is fast, only slightly less fast than the three- 
quarter; he must be a good tackler and help the backs in 
defence ; he must be an expert dribbler of the ball, 7.e., be able 
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to run at almost top speed with the ball at his toes, neither over- 
running it nor kicking it too hard; he must be able to catch 
the ball accurately and punt to touch in case of need, and, above 
all, he must invariably be “ on the ball.” 

That is the keynote of good forward play—on the ball— 
pushing with all his might in the scrummage, breaking up and 
dashing away the moment the ball has come out, following up 
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kicks swiftly and giving the opposing backs no time to start 
a running movement or get in a long kick, always at hand to help 
in a round of passing. 

His may not be the réle that catches the eye, or the brilliance 
that moves old men and maidens to hysterical enthusiasm ; 
but his 7s the joy of strenuous endeavour from kick-off to 
no-side. 





FOX-HUNTING AND THE EFFECTS OF THE 


GREAT 


WAR.—I 


By LiIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. R. LANE Fox, M.P. 


EW customs and institutions in England have escaped 
material and lasting injury by the Great War, and fox- 
hunting is no exception. Looking back on the terrible 
years of 1917 and 1918, it seems a miracle that it was 
possible to save from extinction a sport which involved 
a considerable consumption of animal food and the employ- 
ment of a good many men and horses at a time when the 














COMPENSATION FOR LOSS OF PROPERTY AT ITS PRESENT VALUE WILL PRESENT UNPRECEDENTED 


DIFFICULTIES. 


submarine menace daily tightened its grip on our food supplies, 
and the cry for more men for the war became ever more 
insistent and when fox-hunting had already sent its young men to 
the war in greater numbers than almost any other class. Better 
proof could not be given of the devotion of the nation to its 
great national sport. The services of the old men who emerged 
from retirement to take up places as Masters, huntsmen, whippers- 
in and grooms were utilised. In many cases women took the 
place of men in the common determination to see the sport 
through somehow. Masters of Hounds voluntarily agreed with 
the Government to reduce their packs, built up for generations, 
to half their number of hounds, and this agreement was in nearly 
every case loyally carried out. Some hounds were sent to 
America, many were destroyed at home. New foods were 
substituted for the oatmeal on which they had previously been 
almost entirely fed. Maize, damaged rice, and other feeding 
stuffs not required for human needs, were used by a ration system 
under licences organised by the Masters of Hounds Association 
working with the Government. Foxes which could no longer 
be kept down where, owing to the reduced number of hounds 
and the impossibility of hunting more than two days a week, 
hunting had to be temporarily abandoned, were by agreement 
destroyed by methods which in normal times are anathema 
to good sportsmen in a fox-hunting country. Thus the skeleton 
of the old sport was preserved, to be clothed again, as was hoped, 





with its old flesh and muscle when the evil days of war were 
over. How often in many a “ dug-out ” and through all the 
horrors of the war were the spirits of many a weary soldier 
sustained by the thought that he would again be following 
hounds some day if he survived. 

How is the recovery to be carried out, now when peace is 
back with us, though, as in every other branch of life, the war 
has left great difficulties behind 
it? We cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that a new and 
anxious period for fox-hunting 
is opening, and it is no use to 
pretend that things are or can 
be as they were before the war. 
There is the grave and universal 
difficulty of finance, high prices, 
and the higher scale of wages, 
making the keeping of a 
pack of hounds much more 
expensive than it was before 
the war. 

The high price of 
hunting horses, due to their 
scarcity, owing to so few having 
been bred during the war, will 
in time right itself, for the 
demand will create the supply, 
and already the price is begin- 
ning to fall. This applies to 
high prices all round, but even 
so it will be many years before 
the normal cost of maintaining 
a pack of hounds, as before the 
war, can be in sight. This 
increase of cost coincides with 
a time of unexampled financial 
depression and high taxation. 
The wealthy commercial men, 
on whom, even before 1914, 
fox-hunting was beginning more 
largely to depend, were for a 
short period after the Armis- 
tice benefiting in many case: 
from the war profits which ha: 
swelled their bank balance: 
and raised some of them to a temporary level of wealth hithert 
undreamed of ; but the collapse of exchanges and the depressio: 
of trade and the industrial unrest have seriously reduced th: 
help these men can give to fox-hunting. ‘The country landowner 
not wealthy before the war, but holding his own, living in hi: 
own home and able to assist substantially his tenants when the: 
required it, is rapidly passing away altogether, owing to th: 
impossibility of meeting the combined financial burdens whic! 
have been cast upon him with crushing suddenness. Whil 
in most cases there has been some increase in rents payable t: 
the landowner by tenant farmers, that increase has been fa 
out-balanced by the rise in the rate of wages of his estate workme: 
and the high price of materials required for the maintenanc: 
of farm and other buildings; while the demands of Income anc 
Super Tax for half his income, added to the great rise in tithes 
rates and other demands in the nature of taxation, have reducec 
the average country landowner to a point at which there i: 
very little available income left to him. He can only, by sale 
of property and by living partly on the capital so produced. 
remain where he is, in the hope that times may change. An 
what of the position of the tenant farmer? He, unlike the 
landowner, had at least a short run of prosperity just after thc 
war, owing to the high price of his produce during the time of 
scarcity of shipping and therefore of all foodstuffs arriving from 
abroad; but the need of the landowner resulted in the sale 
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FOXES WERE DESTROYED BY*METHODS WHICH IN NORMAL TIMES WERE ANATHEMA TO SPORTSMEN. 


.f many estates, and the tenant often found himself faced with 
he choice of having either to buy his farm or leave it. And 
countless farmers at this moment, now no longer tenants but 
owners, having bought their farms with borrowed money, are 
only beginning to realise what it means to carry out their own 
vepairs while paying interest on a heavily mortgaged farm. 
Nor are the present prospects of agriculture, with the inevitable 
fall of prices and values that lies before him, encouraging to 
the farmer or likely to make it easier for him to meet cheerfully 
the claims which fox-hunting has hitherto been able to make. 
Every hunting country is faced with a considerable loss of the 
best friends that fox-hunting had in the past, namely, the 
resident landowners, and in their place have come new men with 
new ideas and without the same influence on the neighbouring 
farmers. ‘The farmers themselves are anxious, and without 
the old resources behind them are beginning to find the shoe 
pinch severcly, and the removal of wire, the repair of damage 





and the compensation for loss of poultry at its present value 
will present unprecedented difficulties, while at the same time 
subscribers to Hunt funds are impoverished, and men of means, 
and therefore possible Masters, are scarce. Many young men 
can no longer afford the time and money to go out hunting, 
and many kennels are still short of hounds, while costs are likely 
to remain above normal. These are the main difficulties ahead, 
and it is only by realising them to the full that we can hope to 
surmount them. But greater troubles have been got over 
during the war, and unless the sport-loving character of the 
nation has suddenly and unexpectedly changed, the outlook need 
not be so dark as the pessimist would have us believe. Old 
institutions die hard in this very conservative country of ours 
and the roots of sport have a very firm hold on the Englishman, 
and though the conditions may be different and the difficulties 
will, at first, be great, it is impossible to believe that the end of 
fox-hunting is by any means in sigat. 








IN MANY CASES WOMEN TOOK THE PLACE OF MEN IN THE COMMON DETERMINATION TO SEE THE SPORT THROUGH SOMEHOW. 
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UST outside Bootham Bar, which the twin western towers of 
Jin Minster overshadow, stands a low rambling edifice of 
Elizabethan aspect, with a grass court lying before it. 
This is the King’s Manor—for long the most northerly 
of the Sovereign’s English abodes. ‘The Sovereign himself, 
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1—LORD SHEFFIELD’S ENTRANCE DOOR. 
With the arms of Charles I. set up by Strafford. 


however, has rarely slept there—Henry VIII for a night or 
two in 1541, James I in 1603 and 1611, and Charles I in 
1633, 1639 and 1640. But for a century it was, perhaps, the 
most favoured home of the Crown in Council, embodied in 
the Lord President and Council of the North. In looking at 
the building we are regarding more 
than an interesting architectural con- 
glomeration; before our eyes stands 
the shell that contained part of the 
most insidious engine ever set up by 
an English king against the Rule of 
Law. When, in 1641, after an existence 
of a century, it was abolished by the 
Long Parliament, the Council of the 
North, with the Court of High Com- 
mission and the Council of the Marches 
in Wales, under the influence of Strafford 
and Laud, stood revealed as embodi- 
ments of a form of government foreign 
to English principles. The system 
called “Thorough” employed—albeit 
with most beneficial results by Charles I 
from 1629 to 1640—was nothing more 
than an attempt to build up a cen- 
tralised despotism resting upon the 
power of the Crown in far-flung 
councils, a Droit Administratif, instead 
of that of the Crown in Parliament, 
which it required a civil war and 
the Revolution of 1688 finally to 
secure. 

The Council of the North had its 
origin in the Pilgrimage of Grace 
that astounding series of spontaneous 
conservative risings that took place in 
the winter of 1536-37. Unfortunately, 
we have space here to give but the 
barest suggestion of its course. Be- 
ginning at Louth in Lincolnshire in 
October, it spread to Yorkshire until 
upwards of 40,000 men were under 
arms. The Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
High Admiral, with the Earl of Suffo!\ 
had 8,ooo King’s men at Doncaster, 
though not a blow was struck. Ever: 
one of the insurgents was for King 
Henry. It was only Cromwell ani! 
Cranmer that they were against. Wii 
false promises they were dispersed, b: t 
early next year, after another aborti.e 
rising, Robert Aske, the lawyer, w! > 
during the winter had held a positic a 
greater than that of Wat Tyler, ws 
hung in chains at York, and most =f 
the other lords and gentlemen, too, 1 
those towns where they had one tir ¢ 
been of credit. 

As early as 1535 proposals ae 
found in Cromwell’s correspondence ‘0 
set up a Council of the North on tle 
model of the Council of the March:s 
of Wales. set up by Edward IV aid 
restored by Henry VII. The fact that 
such conditions as those suggesicd 
above could exist called for some strong 
form of local government, so, in 1537; 
the emergency Government set up >Yy 
“CL” Norfolk was made permanent as His 
: Majesty’s Council of the North. It was 
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Strafford’s gallery meets Huntingdon’s house on the right. 
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to be a middle-class committee, consisting of a president, 
generally a bishop at first, four knights and seven gentlemen. 
As the King in his Injunction expressed himself, it was 
founded “that things may be handled substantially so that 
people may see the good of law and the evil of violence.” 
The committee was to journey all over the Northern 
Counties, to Alnwick and to Carlisle. 

In 1538 the Abbey of St. Mary’s was dissolved—quickly 
following the great houses of Jervaux, Whalley, Kirkstall, 
Barlings and Bridlington, whose abbots had been attainted 
for complicity in the Pilgrimage of Grace in the previous year. 
Before the Abbot’s House—built, it is said, by Abbot Sevier 
in 1485 or thereabouts—could be granted to a gentleman, it 
was secured for the Lord President of the Council of the North 
as his official residence, and for such of his assistants as he 
thought fit. ‘The judicial and administrative functions of the 
Council were carried on in the Guild Hall, and thus added fuel 
to what developed into an undying quarrel between the Crown 
Council and the Corporation. It was inevitable that, as the 
Council gradually settled down and never left York, its power 
should be stronger in the city than anywhere else—a place 
which needed it far less than most others. The Mayor was a 
consistent loser. 

Little remains of Abbot Sevier’s house, but from what 
does, and from a highly interesting estimate or survey made 
in 1609 for needful repairs to make the Manor House “ to be 
as well as it was in the right honourable the Earl of Huntingdon, 
the other Lord Presidents usage thereof made,” it is possible 
to form some idea, largely conjectural though it must be, of 
its extent and arrangement (Plan 1). In addition to these 
two definite sources of information we must be guided by 
the following facts in endeavouring to reconstruct the Abbot’s 
palace: there was no entrance from Bootham. When in 1502 
the Lady Margaret Tudor set out in state to wed the unhappy 
James IV of Scotland a gateway was specially cut in the 
defensive walls of the Earlsburh, or Abbey Precincts, to which 
the only entrances were from the city, in Lendal, and from the 
country, away from the city, in the northern line of the wall. 
The present front, therefore, can date only from the early seven- 
teenth century. Two columns, incorporated in Strafford’s 
work (Fig. 4), seem to be the remains of the abbatial entrance 
(Planra). For any idea of the distribution of apartments we 
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must turn to our only authority, the estimate of 1609. By 
this time a portion of the Abbot’s House had been reconstructed 
by Henry Hastings, sixth Earl of Huntingdon, President from 
1572 to 1595 ; his predecessor, Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, 
would seem to have begun the work and Huntingdon only to 
have carried it on; but as the latter’s work is alone distinct, 
it will be convenient to call all the sixteenth century work 
Huntingdon’s. The principal body of this was the construction 
of a “ great chamber, dyning and Drawing chamber,” (Plan 11 a) 
“and seven chambers over them. A north gallery with four 
chambers at the east end thereof, and vaults and parlours under 
them ” (Plan 11 B). ‘ A new Kitchen” (Plan 11 c). The rest 
of the building remained as shown in Plan 1. “A gallery 
next the cloister, with iiij chambers at the east end thereof, 
and five parlours under,” would seem to refer to Plan 1B BB, 
though there is no sign of any cloister. ‘The covered way shown 
in the plan is purely conjectural, but warranted as the abbot’s 
obvious way to the choir of the Abbey Church, which stretches, 
at no great distance, to that point. The next entry, “ The 
passages and stairs betwixt the two galleries ” {7.e., Huntingdon’s 
northern gallery and this one), would appear to be a general 
entry including all the buildings lying between the two galleries ; 
this is borne out by the next reference, which leaves that side 
of the court and deals with ‘‘ The old Hall, Kitchen and paistry, 
and seven chambers under the east end of the Hall.” The 
only building that runs east and west with which we have not 
dealt is what is now the entrance front. Till 1609 and Sheffield’s 
alterations, however, this would have been a blank wall, contain- 
ing, anyhow, no principal entrance. ‘This leaves only the eastern 
wing for the kitchens, and, with the offices to the east again of 
that, seems to warrant our setting it distinctly on.the plan as 
such. The survey then goes on to speak of the new kitchen. 
We have already mentioned it as being among Huntingdon’s 
additions, and, therefore, presumably nearer to the ‘“ Dyning 
Room”; marked c on Plan 11, it communicated with the grand 
suite—which is on the first floor—by a narrow stair. We 
now come to the most difficult entry—that of “ the building 
of a new Hall.” A glance at the items required for this 
building—for which there is no room on our plan—may explain 
what Lord Sheffield was up to. The principal requirements 
are: “‘ Timber, for y® Tables, formes, doores etc. 50 tuns. 
1200 Tyle. 20000 Lattes (boards) & 40 chalders of Lyme. 
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£10 worth of stone. Doores 2.” It does not require an expert 
architect to see that a pretty sort of hall could be built with 
that—in which the principal item is wood for internal fittings. 
If, however, we combine these entries with what was indented 
for in the estimate for the old hall, we are able to suggest that 
Sheffield was in this disguise referring to the complete rebuilding 
of the present entrance front. Surely the additional mention of 
two doors, after the general mention of doors under the heading 
of “ Timber,” refers to the doorways illustrated in Figs. 1 and 6. 
But why all this evasion? We may suggest that Government 
departments then had no objection to repairs or to necessary 
additions, but that it would require a lot of persuasion to get 
them to consent to anything being pulled down. In 1609 
Burleigh was still Lord Treasurer and was implicitly trusted 
by James : he was, moreover, a former Lord President, holding 
that office in 1603 when he received the new King, and, therefore, 
had his own economical views as to the necessity of alterations. 
The fact that Sheffield’s indenture did not receive the sanction 
of the Treasury till 1611—the year after Burleigh’s death— 
seems to indicate that Lord Sheffield took no superfluous 
precautions. As late, however, as 1624 we find Sheffield still 
sending in accounts of expenses, though he is no longer President ; 
£3,300 was his bill then. 

Hitherto we have been seeking to discover the nature of 
Abbot Sevier’s residence by deducing from later alterations. 
Before we go on to the alterations carried out by Strafford, 
the last and greatest of the Lords President, alterations which 
removed the remainder of the Abbot’s buildings (‘‘ The Gallery 
next the Cloister,” etc.), a word must be said on the “ King’s 
Cellar”’—a long vault lying to the south-west of the manor 
and shown on Plan 11. These were the foundations of a palace 
hastily built for the reception of Henry VIII in 1541. Built 
partly on the site of the south-eastern transept of the ruined 
abbey, the edifice, which doubtless was of the Nonesuch type, 
disappeared almost as rapidly as it rose. 

When, in 1628, Thomas Viscount Wentworth, succeeded 
Lord Scrope as President, his practical mind must have been 
impressed by two facts. First, chat the Council, which he was 
there to develop to an extent unprecedented since the first few 
\ears of its existence, had no adequate public hall—business 
being conducted, as we have said, in the Guild Hall. Secondly, 
Sheffield’s alterations, at length complete, had opened up a 
‘ar more direct means of access, and therefore rendered super- 
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fluous the approach indicated in Plan 1. Wentworth therefore 
decided to rebuild in a grand, if slightly old-fashioned, manner 
the whole of the southern and south-eastern fronts of the 
Abbot’s House ; its administrative wing, moreover, was built 
actually on the old “‘ approach ” and extended to the city ditch 
on the east and to the King’s cellar on the south. 

In 1633 he wrote to the Earl of Carlisle at York from 
Ireland—where he was at that time Lord-Lieutenant as well 
as Lord President of the North—on the occasion of Charles I’s 
sojourn at the Manor House: “ The House,” he said, “ you 
will find much amended since my coming to it, and one 
thousand pounds more to build a gallery and chapel in that 
place where you may perceive I intend it, will make it very 
commodious.” In 1639 he again mentions the Manor in a 
letter to Lord Conway: “In the meantime there is a Gloria 
Patri sung at St. Mary’s Abbey, so as the pillars in that kitchen 
now may hope to have the honour to become the pillars again 
of a church, as formerly they were.” Is this metaphor or 
fact? In other words, were the pillars which (incorporated 
in Strafford’s work) we have put down as the gateway 
formerly in the kitchen? 'The metaphorical nature of the 
phrase seems evident when we consider that Wentworth was, 
with Laud, something of an Arminian, and one of Laud’s 
most unpopular attempts was that to replace movable tables 
by fixed east-end altars. Now, there seems only one place for 
Strafford’s chapel—which is orientated approximately right— 
and that is in the south-west corner of the quadrangle 
(Plan 11D), where a recess, neither a doorway nor a fireplace, 
may be explained as being for the reception of an altar. 
If this be so, our plan of the abbot’s house holds good. 

Standing in the middle of the quadrangle, we may 
now regard the work of all four builders. Fig. 2 shows 
on the left the facade of Huntingdon’s house, and on the 
right the back of Sheffield’s new hall; between these two 
blocks stands a wing which we have suggested in the 
plans to have contained the stairs leading to Sheffield’s 
hall. On the side of it, seen in perspective, is a fragment 
of the abbot’s building—the prominent dampcourse and drip 
stones. Turning about, we see in Fig. 3 the joining of 
Strafford’s and Huntingdon’s work; to be noticed between 
the ground floor and first floor is the unusual fluted frieze. 
Fig. 4 shows the conjectural site of the abbot’s entry, and 
the steps up to Strafford’s great chamber, with, on the 
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extreme left, another remnant of the abbatial damp-course, 
The door is shown on a larger scale in Fig. 8 and is very 
similar to that shown in Fig. 6, with the difference that 
the latter has the arms of Wentworth, the setting up of 
which, in a royal palace, was held to be presumptuous, 
although Charles’s arms were already in Strafford’s hall 
door (Fig. 8) and on the entrance front, as shown in 
Fig. 1, above one of Sheffield’s doors. Passing through 
Strafford’s door, and turning to the right, we are con- 
fronted by the magnificent archway shown in Fig. g, which, 
as we gaze upon it, seems eloquent of all that Strafford 
stood for—his crushing power, in the immense architrave, 
the mixture on the one hand of Macchiavelli with Hobbes 
and of Palladio with Thorpe on the other. His private 
life, as the detail of this doorway, simple, yet his character 
intricate ; the virtues of the patriot serving but to adorn, 
as do these conventional roses, thistles and fleurs-de-lys, an 
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embodiment of lust for power. Considered purely arc! i- 
tecturally the composition is hopelessly top-heavy, ad 
contains memories of the fifteenth, the habits of thoug it 
of the sixteenth, and the general lines of the seventeen h 
century ; but how typical of the builder ! 

Through the archway are Abbot Sevier’s stairs, by whi h 
we éventually gain Lord Huntingdon’s state apartments, “ t ¢ 
great chamber, dyning and drawing chamber ” of Sheffielc’s 
estimate. The ravages of time have left us little of their fittings, 
yet the fireplace (Fig. 12) and-the plaster frieze have chang-d 
very little. 

To take the latter first, the design consists in the 
repetition of three motifs—the Tudor badge of an open pome- 
granate supported by wyverns; the Warwick badge, assumed 
by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Huntingdon’s father-in- 
law, of the Bear with the Ragged Staff; and a bull’s head 
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erased, armed and gorged, the Hastings crest, encircled by 
a garter and surmounted by an earl’s coronet. This latter 
device fixes the date of the room as not earlier than 1579, 
the date of Huntingdon’s receiving of the Order, though 
the building will have been in progress, no doubt, previously. 
The fireplace itself is more faithfully Renaissance—though 
of Augsburg rather than of Florence—in tone.than the 
greater cantle of the work of that time. 


Copyright. 


The central mask and the delicate cartouches and ara- 
besques are but large versions of the appliqué work of the 
Augsburg and later English silversmiths. Once again, however, 
We see the curious mixture of Italian and English ; the flattened 
arch typical of the time is thereby disguised, while the flanking 
pillars, so bravely Italian, yet have somehow been bevelled in 
the time-honoured English fashion. There yet remain, sole 
survivors of how much pomp and comfort, the two firedogs 
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Here is a stone epitome of his character: its weight, his greatness ; its details, his grasp of them. 
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in the semblance of bears with their ragged staves, and the 
massive fire basket. 

Fig. 5 shows the exterior of Huntingdon’s buildings, as 
seen from the abbey ruins. The fireplace we have been looking 
at is lighted by the big first-floor window on the extreme right. 
The charming block that forms the chief interest of the picture 
seems to be Huntingdon’s work, with abbatial work incorporated 
and the new kitchen for the ground floor. The quaint pilasters 
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are an early version of the later fashion of erecting “ the orders,” 
in a tower, as at the Bodleian at Oxford. On the left is Hun- 
tingdon’s “ North Gallery,” as completed or improved by 
Sheffield. 

Looking at Plan 1, in the northern corner will be seen 
some grid-like markings; they represent the position of the 
ceiling shown in Fig. 10o—which must certainly be the one 
internal remnant of the abbot’s palace, together with a long 
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Showing the Garter, conferred in 1579. 
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With the Warwick badge of the bear. 








high room above it with a wooden'ribbed ceiling, 
perhaps Sheffield’s “ drawing chamber.” 

Of the subsequent history of the Manor 
we have not space to tell. It is an Ichabodic 
narrative. During Charles II’s reign a certain 
person whose name is spelt Howard and Hareward 
—therefore, presumably, a Cockney—had a brief 
possession, disturbed by law suits. He, or more 
probably his successor, added the wing shown by 
dotted lines in Plan 11, which continues the line 
of Lord Sheffield’s front, and abuts on to Hunt- 
ingdon’s wing shown in Fig. 5. ‘The back of this 
later addition can be seen on the extreme left of 
that picture. During James II’s reign the manor 
became the headquarters of one of the four Jesuit 
vicariates set up by that monarch, and Sir John 
Reresby describes the scene at their ejection, 
their paraphernalia and ornaments being carried into 
the courtyard and burnt. In 1696 one of the six 























13.—CONJECTURAL PLAN OF ABBOT SEVIER’S 
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14.—THE KING’S MANOR IN 1640. 
Showing Huntingdon’s, Sheffield’s and Straffora’s 


work. 


provincial mints for the re-coinage was establi-hed 
here ; and, early in the next reign, a young la ies’ 
seminary followed, which flourished for some 
hundred and fifty years ; and it is said that or: of 
the pupils still survives. ‘The Manor—with many 
utilitarian accretions, albeit tucked away for the 
most part out of sight—serves now the noble 
purpose of a blind school. How Charles Lam» or 
Dickens in their several manners would |.ave 
written of such a scene! Where Henry Tudor 
slept are baskets woven; and in great Went- 
worth’s council hall ever erring fingers see) to 
master the piano’s notes. Hush! stand aside—a 
knot of laughing children comes down the echoing 
corridor: they are merry enough—but with 
how strange and lifeless a gait they inove 
towards us, their hands gently swaying before 
them. . . . To their sightless eyes is 1 
given to see what we cannot—the faces, the 
former glory, the pomp and circumstance 0 
theirabode?_- CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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MRS. JACOB’S 


S all except two of the poems in Mrs. Jacob’s new volume 
have appeared in Country Lire, our readers may ‘be 
regarded as familiar with them. They are, with the ex- 
ception of five pieces in English, songs of Angus, but 
it would be very erroneous to associate them tog closely with 
the locality. They are songs of Angus exactly in the same 

way that the songs of Robert Burns may be called ‘‘ Songs of Ayrshire.” 
He was an Ayrshire man, and the particular dialect of the Scottish 
language which he used was that spoken in Ayrshire, just as the par- 
ticular dialect Mrs. Jacob uses is that spoken between Montrose and 
Aberdeen. The subjects in both are closely akin. They are, in the 
words of the Ayrshire poet, “‘the loves, the ways of simple swains.”’ 
‘That is why they are better in dialect than in English. The advantage 
of dialect is that it is natural, homely and neighbourly. It represents 
the way in which the people converse with one another. The moment 
they begin to talk proper English they tend to become a little stilted, a 
licle formal, for that stately tongue since the time in which it was first 
used for our majestic translation of the Bible has been the language 
o: dignified statement. 
The name poem—‘ Bonnie Joann ’’—is a love song of the type 
the poem, ‘‘ Tam i’ the Kirk.”’ ‘‘ The Wind frae the Baltic ’’ is 
one of those Montrose pieces which sing of themselves and render 
the very spirit of the place : 

“Oh, it’s fine alang the tideway 
The loupin’ waters rin, 

When the wind is frae the Baltic wi’ the brigs comin’ in.” 


“The Tramp to the Tattie-Dulie,’”’ which means the tattie-bogle, 
-liglice scarecrow, is a piece of Mrs. Jacob’s rich humour of which she 
alone has the secret. ‘‘ Adam ”’ is humorous too, but the humour is 
satirical. Since the war the poet has not spared those who were “‘ richt 
weel buskit ’? whose “ poke is fu’.””. ‘‘ The Daft Bird” is a flash of 
wild regretful tenderness. The bird is heard : 


= singin’ i’ the kirkyaird 


. . . 


And ae star watches i’ the evenin’ sky.’ 


“Pride,” is another dig at the profiteer : 


“Did iver ye see the like o’ that ? 
The warld’s fair fashioned to winder at ! 
Heuch—dinna tell me! Yon’s Fishie Pete 
That cried the haddies in Ferry Street 
Set up wi’ his coats an’ his grand cigars 
In ane o’ they stinkin’ motor-cars ! ”’ 


Now we come to a song to “ Kirrie ’’ that should please even Sir James 
Barrie. It comes from one who knows Kirriemuir as well as does the 


author of “ Auld Lycht Idylls.” 


“QO, thé braw, braw toon o’ Kirrie ! What a years that I hae lo’ed it ! 
And I winna seek to leave it tho’ I’m spared anither score ; 
I'd be greetin’ like a laddie for the auld reid hooses croodit 
Lookin’ down upon the steadin’s and the fields o’ Strathmore. 


“Tne End O’T ” is an old, old story and still ever a new one: 


“Oh, had I wist, 
Before I kissed, 
That love had been so ill to win!” 


Who does not know that unforgettable plaint ? Mrs. Jacob has adopted 
a homelier tone, but the pathos is as touching as in the old ballad : 


““T redd the hoose an’ I meat the hens 
(Oh, it’s ill to wark when ye daurna tire !) 
An’ what’ll I get when my mither kens 
It’s niver a maiden that biggs her fire ? 
I mind my pray’rs, but I’m feared to say them, 
I hide my een, for they’re greetin’ fast, 
What though I blind them—for wha wad hae them? 
The licht’s ga’en frae them 
An’ my day’s past.” 
“ Charlewayn ”’ has as motto a verse from an old song among Angus 
farm servants : 


“* Yestere’n was Hallowe’en, 
To-day is Hallow-day, 
It’s nine free nichts to Martinmas, 
And then we’ll get away.” 


__ We could go on quoting from every poem in the book, and it is 
a not to. ‘‘ The Gangerel ”’ is a fine, spirited tribute to Forfar- 
shire : 

O’ nichts, ayont yer snibbet door, 
Ye’ll see in changeless band, 

Abune Craig Oule, to keep Strathmore, 
The stars of Scotland stand.” 


And this is the last verse : 


“ Lowse ye the windy-sneck a wheen, 
: An’ glowre frae ilka airt 
Fegs! Ye may see them wi’ yer een— 
I see them wi’ my he’rt !” 


i The Tinkler’s Baloo ” is an eldrich piece of humour, and 
* Inverquharity ’? touches upon the last scene of all : 


** Alang the Valley o’ Deith, 

There’ll be mony a warlock wait’n 
Wi’ the thrangin’ hosts o’ Sat’n 

Till I tak’ my hin’maist breith ; 
An’ I’m fear’d there winna be 
The dog to gang wi’ me 

An’ I doot the way is wearier 

An’ the movin’ shadows eerier 
Than the jaws o’ Quharity.” 


_ _Once more Violet Jacob has been able to express in Scottish verse 
the individuality of one of the most distinguished Scotswomen of her time. 


* Bonnie Joann and other Poems, (John Murray). 
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NEW POEMS* 


In an Italian Mirror, by Vere di Ravelli. 
THIS is a volume of English t:yrics which might escape notice, yet the 
poems are of singular beauty, in the sense of an equal balance of inspira- 
tion, of metre, of language. The first impression of the versification is 
its flowing melody, interrupted here and there by a syncopated note 
the reader finds difficult to comprehend. On closer investigation the 
scanning is perfect ; it is the varied rhythm which sounds strange to 
English ears.. The author is a great manier des mots, and, although 
every word can be found in the English dictionary, he employs English 
words and English phraseology as a linguist who knows not one but many 
languages—many literatures. Yet if the reader will but concentrate 
on this new verbal medium, the Spirit of Beauty will creep out therefrom 
and fill his soul with wonder. Many of these poems are composed 
in old Greek rhythms, as nearly as it is possible for an accentuated 
modern language to approach the ancient quantities. A metrical 
study of the ‘‘ Symposion ”’ discloses that the following lines are written 
in the Alcaic measure : 


(Erskine Macdonald, 5s.) 


“A musician am I, moulding some harmony, 
Songs from the violet stars I steal. 
From the full copper moon smiling in brilliancy 
Sensuousness. I can reveal 
Most mysterious emotions, suck from the powdered Bowl 
Of perpetual blue the juice of its mystic Soul.”’ 


While the succeeding ‘‘ Nocturne ” is a perfect sapphic : 


“ Night it was when first on thy lips I kissed thee. 
Time, hast thou caught us so soon? Behold, Love, 
Here comes Dawn, the thief ; and his feet are masked with golden- 
wrought sandals.” 


Some of the prosody belongs almost entirely to the province of music 
and dancing: there is such an intoxicating lilt and beat in the rhythm 
that one loses consciousness of the verbal significance. Such dance- 
songs are “‘ A Lydian Measure,” ‘“‘ Idolaters,’” “‘' The Pavane of the 
Duchess of Modena,” ‘‘ Spring Dance” . surely the spirit 
of carnival, gay to madness, yet with tragedy lurking behind its bizarre 
mirth, has kissed ‘‘ The Bacchic Festival,’’ while the same mordant 
satire peeps out in startling faun-like fashion from the ‘‘ Melodies of 
Exquisiteness ” in D sharp minor, reminding the reader there was an 
Aristophanes as well as an Anacreon among Greek poets. But the 
depths of “‘ The Italian Mirror ”’ reflect not only ‘‘ The Feast of Roses,”’ 
but “the dim and far-off breaking Seas burthensome with 
human heart-aches.” ‘Thus, in ‘‘ The Conqueror” the poet paints 
terror—loneliness—despair—the essence of tragedy—losing itself in 
victory ; while a whole philosophy of passionate, struggling, spiritual 
life is summed up in “‘ Nirvana.’’ But the pagan gods flee—the storm- 
clouds scatter in ‘The Italian Mirror’’ as the church steeples rise in 
softest light on ‘‘ Feast-Day ” in Maddaloni. 


“It is my little mother’s feast, 

And my heart with narcissi crowned 
. . . the ringing 
I hear thro’ a veil from afar, 
Like tenderest music swinging 
And vanishing like a star. 


M. SYLVESTRE. 


To Let, by John Galsworthy. 


IN this book we meet the Forsyte clan for the last time, and if the 
history of the family’s middle years lacked something of the sustained 
poignancy of interest that is Mr. Galsworthy at his best, the end is 
equal to the beginning. Indeed, we think it is better—which is a 
highly satisfying example of things as they should be. Jon, the very 
lovable little boy of ‘‘ Awakening,” has in To Let become that much 
harder figure to draw, a lovable young lover, and the course of first 
love is here so represented that it leaves behind it an impression of 
delight such as we associate with the scent of dewy white roses, or with 
the singing enchantment of a lovely lyric. ‘The Forsyte past stretches 
out strong hands and separates Jon and Fleur, the lovers, but long before 
that happens we are reconciled, by more than arbitrary fate, to the 
inevitable. For Jon is a “ giver,”’ while Fleur, notwithstanding all her 
grace and prettiness and the youth that she carries “like a flag,” is 
tarred with the old Forsyte brush of possessiveness, and is a “ taker.” 
We are not willing that she should take Jon, desperately though she 
wants him and fights to get him ;_ for Jon has a sensitiveness and charm, 
joined to a strength and rectitude of soul, that make of him a really 
beautiful figure. The scene is set in post-war England ; and in the 
bankruptcy of so many beliefs, the stress of so much upheaval, even 
Soames Forsyte, Fleur’s father, type and stronghold of the possessive 
as opposed to the creative impulse, comes to a dim realisation of the 
truth “that the body of Beauty has a spiritual essence, uncapturable 
save by a devotion which thinks not of self.” It is by the light of this 
starry truth that Mr. Galsworthy has written all the Forsyte books, 
but To Let has something else as well; for in it the passionate con- 
viction of earlier.days is mellowed and enriched by that charity to all 
men which, for noble natures, has been the fruit of war. 


(Heinemann, 7s.) 


BOOKS WORTH READING 


Patchwork, by Beverley Nicholls. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 

The Sunny Side, by A. A. Milne. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The Ashes of Achievement, by Frank A. Russell. 
7s. 6d.) 

Thirteen All Told, by Beatrice Harraden. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

The Crystal Coffin, by Maurice Rostand. (Les Fleurs de France, 
Philpot, 6s.) 

The Pride of Palomar, by Peter B. Kyne. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Fisher Unwin, 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 
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THE QUEER 





GARDEN OR DIAMOND-BACK SPIDER SPINNING WEB. 


S soon as one begins to study the ways of spiders one 

is struck by the fact that they are all head and no heart. 

That is a human way of putting it, and we are constantly 

being told that we should not judge animals—much 

less insects—by our human standards. But, after all, 

how are we to judge them? From what standpoint are we to 
consider them if we eliminate the human standpoint ? 

According to our ideas the spider is needlessly cruel. 

She—for it is the female which leads the way—eats her mate 

when there is obviously no necessity for it, and if her eggs 

do not hatch out when she desires them to do so she will eat 

them too. It is not that there is any lack of food ; for in the 

mating time there are always crowds of insects about the webs. 

However, there is one bright spot in the picture, and that is 

that the persistent, industrious little males do not appear to 

mind being eaten up. When one is demolished there is always 

another to step into his place. They seem to know when the 

female is not in a receptive mood, and will keep tentatively 





EGGS AND EGG-CASE OF COMMON GARDEN SPIDER. 


tapping the web to attract her attention and then, finding she 
does not appreciate their advances, leap back out of danger. 
In the end they go too far, take too many risks, and the voracious 
creature gets them. At that point they do not struggle ; they 
accept fate, seemingly with a good grace. In this matter the 
Irish spider, in “‘ The Crock of Gold,” by James Stephens, sums 
up the situation with philosophic finality : 

‘‘ Why don’t you stay on the wall?” said the ass. 

‘Sure, my wife is there,” replied the spider. 

‘“ Where’s the harm in that ? ” said the ass. 

‘‘ She’d eat me,” said the spider. 
wife yourself, now ?” j ; 

““T have not,” said the ass, “‘ I wish I had!” 

“You like your wife the first while,” said the spider, “‘ and after 
that you hate her.” see 

“If I had the first I’d chance the second while,” replied the ass. 

‘It’s bachelor’s talk,”’ said the spider ; “all the same, we can’t 
keep away from them,” and so saying he began to move all his legs 
at once in the direction of the wall. ‘‘ You can only die once,” said he. 

Probably that is the outlook of spiders in general. Cannibal- 
ism is part and parcel of the female spider’s nature, and the 


question of cruelty seems to slip away out of sight. 


“Have you got a 
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OF SPIDERS 


Besides, how much, after all, does the male spider fec| 
when he is being trussed and eaten? Probably he does not 
feel at all; he passes out of life with no consciousness of having 
suffered. The capacity for pain in these small creatures is 
most likely non-existent. Almost invariably they die “ violent ’ 
deaths, and there is no evidence of the smallest instinctive 
avoidance of such deaths. When, however, the capacity for 
feeling pain develops, as among the higher animals, this instinc- 
tive avoidance becomes very marked. 

Though the spider will eat her own eggs if they do not 
hatch out at the proper time, or if the weather conditions are 
unfavourable, she is, all the same, a very careful mother. The 





GARDEN SPIDER MAKING WEB ROUND EGG-CASE, 


wolf-spider, especially, shows deep maternal solicitude. In the 
summer she may be seen in every garden and every lane, hurrying 
about, with her precious egg-bag firmly held between her 
feet ; it is with great difficulty she is induced to part with it. 
Sometimes you may meet with a spider which prefers death 
rather than separation from her eggs. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, love of her own life is finally paramount. A wolf-spider 
imprisoned in a glass bowl clung to her eggs for several hours, 
dragging them about with her while she explored the bowl 
for means of egress. At last she discovered a tiny hole, barely 
sufficient for her body to pass through, where the glass had been 
slightly chipped at the rim; she satisfied herself that this was 
absolutely the only means of escape, and then began to endeavour 
to enlarge the hole. To do this she was obliged to leave the egg 
bag at the bottom of the bowl, but she returned to it every 
other minute to assure herself of its safety. Finding she could 
not make the hole larger she tried a desperate method ; she 
hauled up the egg-bag and tried to push it through the hole. 
But this was impossible, and evidently it did not occur to her 
to break the bag. Even if she had done this, however, it is 
not certain that she would have improved matters very much, 
if at all; for the eggs were loose inside the case, and wold 
probably have been injured if she had attempted to put them 
through one by one. For about half an hour the spider \as 
not under observation, and during this time she had evidertly 
concluded that she could not save both her own life and tha: of 
her eggs, and so, therefore, she had better depart. And sne 
had departed, painfully squeezing herself through the ho'e. 





NEST OF THE SMALL GARDEN SPIDER. 
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THE RED-SHIELD SPIDER GUARDING ITS EGG-BAG. 


‘Che egg-bag was left lying, pathetic in its desertion, at the bottom 
cf the bowl. . But the little mother had done her best. 

Years ago Goldsmith said that “ no other insect is possessed 
«f such various powers of assault and defence ; and they are 
cble to destroy animals ten times bigger than themselves. 
Nature seems to have formed them in every respect for a life 
of hostility.” And yet this may only be another way of saying 
‘hat spiders are terribly hungry creatures, much more hungry 
than others of their size ; that their bodies need a great amount 
of food and that food must be living. 

When they happen not to be hungry, spiders are, perhaps, no 
nore cruel than any other creatures. They do not torment 
for the sake of tormenting as, certainly, our much-loved cats 
often do. Though they are so fond of beetles and flies they 





WOLF-SPIDER CARRYING EGG COCOONS. 


will live with them in captivity in perfect amity, except when 
they find themselves hungry ; there is no appearance of hostility, 
and there may even be a disposition to rest close together, 
till the spiders want food. And even then the sight of 
their comrades being devoured does not frighten the other 
beetles and flies. Probably their eyes are so constructed that, 
mercifully, they are spared the sight ; but it is probable also 
that they have other means of communicating with each other, 
and yet the survivors evince no fear. It has been several times 
proved that spiders can hear quite well, so it is possible they 
and other insects speak to each other by means of sound. 

Considering that spiders are carnivorous creatures, there 
is no need to destroy them. Of course, they eat with equal 
gusto the useful hover-flies and the disease-carrying house flies ; 
but, on the whole, they may be allotted a place in the great army 
of neutrals. They do as much good as harm. They catch 
and eat innumerable small winged things that produce grubs 
injurious to plants, and that the gardener himself has no means 
of capturing. 

During the summer anyone may watch for himself the 
marvellous silken case the spider makes for her eggs. Almost 
all the spiders one sees wandering about are females, and they 
will, therefore, soon begin to spin the silk for the eggs. It is 
impossible to judge of the beauty of these cases from the dis- 
reputable hanging nests we find in the corners of our rooms. 
The spider, in such cases, purposely disguises the inner white 
silken case, covering it with coarser silk and adorning it with 
bits of dust and fragments of insects, especially their wings. 
Che-nest made by the common house spider is a very lovely 
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structure and 
can easily be 
watched from 
the commence- 
ment by anyone 
who takes the 
trouble to im- 
prison for a 
few days some 
large spider 
he sees walking 
about. The 
little round 
whitish bags of 
the wolf-spiders are made of extremely strong silk, about 
five times stronger than that which they use for any other 
purpose. The illustration shows distinctly the line that 
marks the place where the two halves of the bag have been 
stuck together. All round this line the inner cocoon is very 
thin, and when the young spiders hatch out they are able to 
break through at this spot into the outer world. About fifty 
to a hundred eggs are generally found in each of these silk 
bags, and yet the total weight to be carried by the spider is 
wonderfully small. M. H Crawrorr. 





WEB AND NEST OF COMMON HOUSE SPIDER. 
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SNARE OF THE HEDGE-SPIDER, WHO DOES NOT EAT HER MATE. 
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WESTMINSTER 


HERE is only one thing less easy than writing an 
appreciation of a man who is dead, and that is the 
choice of a monument to him. Just as the writer, 
carried away by sorrow and generosity, is prone to 
sentimental exaggeration, repelling rather than attracting 
the reader to the character described, so does the architect of 
monuments, in his attempts to embody in his design the grandeur 
of self-sacrifice and the greatness of his client’s loss, often exceed 
the proportions of reason and the possibilities of expression. 
Those who would now erect some stupendous edifice as a 
national war memorial forget that the grief of the nation has 
been satisfied with two almost insignificant monuments which 
it had the greatness to recognise as being alone worthy that 
greatness—the Cenotaph and that flagstone in the Abbey. 
The former had the advantage of being conceived, executed and 
unveiled while the sense of intimate loss was still terribly vivid ; 
infinite vastness had then been unable to enshrine that sorrow : 
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SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL 


sums to the utilitarian object of providing scholarships for boys 
whose fathers were killed, though to its recipients it will naturally 
not appear in that light. Any actual! building, therefore, should 
be as little costly as is consistent with dignity, though as beautiful 
as its dual object demands. 

The Westminster School Memorial satisfies all these 
ethical requirements, being set as a screen in Great School, the 
former dormitory of the monks ; beneath it all who come and 
go must pass and will unconsciously assimilate its meaning. 
The centre portion, rising above the rest in a curved pediment, 
embodies a large carving of St. George upon a white horse, 
below which in gold letters upon a scarlet ground are the names, 
in four long panels, each surmounted by the badge of one of 
the four Services—the Navy, the Army, the Air Force and 
the R.A.M.C. The only feature to which any might take excep- 
tion are the two tympana above the doorways, carved with 
trophies of modern equipment. To the youthful member of 





Copyright. 


yet a few blocks of stone by that same sorrow have been trans- 
formed into a shrine far nobler than any temple. It is the 
mourners, not the masons, who make a monument; the atmo- 
sphere about it, not the ornaments. This is even more strikingly 
manifest in the Warrior’s Grave, which will be a resort of 
pilgrims until the war in which he died is forgotten. In each 
of these cases a little square of ground has been hallowed where 
this reticent nation can quietly pay its tribute of grief; the 
memorial is so small that we feel we shall not be noticed as we 
stand there silently remembering. There is a third national 
memorial actually invisible, yet incomparably the grandest 
monument the world has ever seen, the Great Silence. 

A school memorial, however, serves an entirely different 
purpose, it being set up rather to inspire future generations 
than to remind the present. ‘To that end, therefore, it should 
be before the eyes of every boy each day of his life. On the 
other hand, it is a private monument, sacred to a private loss, 
and not to be exposed to the vacant stare of every passer-by. 
If it is only utilitarian, its spiritual object will be obscured by 
the materialistic. 1 believe that every school has set aside large 


THE NEW SCREEN AT THE ENTRANCE TO GREAT SCHOOL. 
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an O.T.C, there is something slightly ridiculous in the sigh 

of a box respirator and a Stokes gun carved in wood. Personall\ 
I think it is a good idea, this illustration of the methods of warfar: 

then used, and why should the Romans have the monopol: 

of providing objects for trophies? The material used is un- 

varnished oak, slightly toned down to harmonise with its mellov 
surroundings. Fortunately, Sir Robert Lorimer has beei 
admirably sparing in his use of ornament, resting content with th« 
great painted medallion of St. George, the pillars that support it, 
and the tympana above the doorways. The result therefore i: 

that thé work, executed in the manner of Wren, and of Ash 

burnham House, which is just outside Great School, look: 

as though, and we can pay Sir Robert Lorimer no higher compli- 
ment, it had been there all the time. ‘The windows above havc 
been filled with the arms of Westminster and the sister founda 

tions of Christ Church, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
surmounted by the Royal arms ; this latter shows that West- 

minster is a Royal school, and therefore it is appropriate thai 
the Duke of Connaught should unveil the memorial, which he 
will do at noon on Saturday, October 29th. C. H. 
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ON THE GREEN 





MISS HELME, ONE OF THE WINNERS. 


LADY FOURSOME PLAYERS. 


HE Ladies’ Field Foursomes at Ranelagh 
were great fun and a great success I 
watched them for one day and should have 
liked to watch them for more. Ranelagh 
is charming rather than severe; it is a 
terrible place whereon to give strokes and, con- 
sequently, this tournament gives a chance to what 
I may respectfully term the lady rabbit as opposed 
to the golfing tigress. The tigresses seem to be 
aware of this; they do not, as a rule, play together, 
but each of them allies herself (perhaps it is 
really out of kindness of heart and not of mere 
discretion) to somebody who can swell the joint 
handicapping account to respectable dimensions. 
Thus we saw Miss Joyce Wethered, who is second 
only to Miss Leitch, rejoicing by means. of her 
partner in a handicap of 18. However, the 
victory went in the end to two decidedly tigerish 
ladies, even if they are not the fiercest possible. 
Miss Helme and Miss Joy Winn, with a joint 
handicap of 6, struck one at the outset as a likely 
and well balanced pair, and they hacked their 
way through splendidly. They had two very 
hard fights. On the first day I met them, going 
to the last water jump, earnest but cheerful, 
1 down with 3 to go against Miss Read and Miss 
Gourlay. .That match they won at the last hole, and 
in the final, after being a vast number of holes up 
on Miss Bastin and Mrs. Watts, they were harried 
to the home green once more.. As a rule, however, 
they won very comfortably. 
THE LADY PUTTER. 

The play, on the whole, was very steady and 
straight and accurate. A friend of mine, a very 
good golfer, who had seen little of ladies’ golf 
before, was so carried away by his feelings that he 
declared that one saw no more shots missed than 
if one were watching a professional tournament. 
It all depends what one means by “ miss,” but 
I think his innate gallantry carried him a little 
too far. However, the play was certainly good. 
The ladies do go very straight with their wooden 
clubs ; they make few excursions into the “‘ bronto- 
saurus country,” and this time they seemed to me 
to putt very well on greens that were far from 
easy. The non-golfer generally believes that ladies 
are wonderful putters; he says that their 
“ delicate touch ’”’ should help them. As a matter 
of cold, hard, unchivalrous fact, badly as men 
putt, women usually putt worse. But at Ranelagh 
this reproach was undeserved. I sat in the sun- 
shine at some risk of decapitation from ‘‘ low 
screamers ” from the tee at a spot near three greens, 
and the way in which the ball rattled against the 
tin at short range filled me with admiration. Miss 
Helme, of course, is one of the really good putters 
of either sex, and I imagine this had a good deal 
to do with her victory. 

THE UNIVERSITY SEASON BEGINS. 

The two University sides played their first 
matches of the season on Saturday, Cambridge 
beating Camberley Heath and Oxford losing to the 





MISS JOY WINN. 
Her partner in victory. 





MRS. WATTS. 
Who was defeated in the final. 





MISS G. BASTIN. 
The other runner-up 


Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society. In the 
latter match I was playing and a delightful day’s 
golf we had on that delightful course, Frilford 
Heath. I had not, myself, been there since 
1912; it has come on greatly since then and, 
considering the drought, the greens were wonderful. 
The course has much the same engaging qualities 
that belong to Mildenhall, where Cambridge plays ; 
the lonely country road, the quiet woodlands, the 
sandiness, the rabbits and the feeling of utter 
peace and solitude—these charms are common 
to both. Mr. Croome had paid Oxford the compli- 
ment of taking a very good side against them. 
It was just about the best we have ever had at 
Oxford, and even so we lost Mr. Mellin and Mr. 
Gillies at the last moment. However, we did 
very well without them and won rather easily. 
Oxford will hardly be so good as last year, but they 
should be reasonably strong. Mr. Cochran, the 
new captain, began admirably by beating Mr. 
Beveridge, and then helping Mr. Tolley to crush 
Mr. Hooman and Mr. Croome. Of those who did 
not play last year Mr. Stokoe should be very 
valuable, for he plays easily and accurately and 
keeps the ball right down the course. Mr. Macin- 
tosh, who comes from Dornoch, has the makings of a 
good golfer, and so has the younger Mr. Malik. 
He has only played golf eighteen months and he is 
already good. In the same blue turban and the 
same brown clothes he plays absurdly like his 
distinguished brother, whom he has copied almost 
too faithfully, for he swings the club further round 
his neck than Mr. H. S. Malik did in his most 
exuberant days and comes nearer to touching his 
left heel with his driver than anyone I ever saw. 
However, he clearly has good wrists and the eye 
of a hawk, and the Cambridge side will live to be 
frightened of him. 


A NEW COURSE FOR OXFORD. 


I hear that Oxford hopes to have once more a 
course of its own. There is to be sure, Cowley, 
but I am not libelling Cowley when I say it is not 
very good. The muddy joys of Radley ended with 
the war, never to revive, and, charming though 
Frilford is, it is*some way from Oxford. The 
proposed new course is a mile and a half from 
Carfax on part of the Southfield estate, covering 
the lower slopes of Headington. It stands high 
with a big view, and, what is more to the point, it 
has a soil which Mr. Colt describes as “‘ of a sandy 
description.”” There was a time when the golf 
architect, having built a few ramparts across a 
mud flat, described his creation as ‘“‘ second only 
to St. Andrews,” but that is long ago, and when 
Mr. Colt, in sober but emphatic language, says that 
Oxford should ‘‘in time possess a very popular 
inland course which will afford a first-class test 
of the game,”’ it means something. A part of the 
course will want draining and, of course, the whole 
scheme will want money—about /£8,oco as the 
committee believes. Apart from free gifts, it is hoped 
to raise it by debentures. It is “‘ up to’’ Oxford 
past and present to raise it. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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EUROPEAN ARMS AND ARMOUR 


By C. FFOULKES. 


HE concluding portion of the second volume of Sir 
Guy Laking’s work on armour and weapons dealt 
with the sword, a subject which is amplified by the 
first chapter of the third volume on daggers. Although 
the dagger may be said to follow its elder brother the 
sword, and, indeed, in many cases to match it exactly in the 
design of the hilt, there are certain distinct types of hilt which 
are only found in daggers and never in swords, except perhaps 
in ‘‘ sports”? or in Oriental weapons. The author has very 
rightly divided the dagger hilt into five classes, namely: 1, the 
Quillon dagger ; 2, the Rondel dagger ; 3, the so-called Kidney 
dagger; 4, the Ear pommel dagger; and 5, the Transitional 
type, the last-named term, perhaps, being rather unsatisfactory 
and possibly misleading, as the transition from one type to the 
other is hardly explained satisfactorily. A sixth order of dagger 
is given under the term ,“‘ Cinquedea,” a weapon which is so 


EQUESTRIAN ARMOUR. 


Probably decorated in England about 1515 to complete the Seusenhofer suit sent by the Emperor 
(Tower of London.) 


Maxim‘ lian I to Henry VIII. 


distinct in blade and hilt from all other types that it might almost 
be considered to rank apart between the sword and the dagger. 

The Quillon daggers call for no special comment beyond 
the satisfaction the serious student experiences in finding 
so many examples gathered from all parts of the world 
for study and comparison. The illustrations which have 
particular interest are those of statues, monuments and 
paintings, for here we have irrefutable evidence of the 
type of dagger in favour at distinct periods. Sir Guy Laking 
classes certain of the Quillon daggers as of the Basilard order, 
and here, as in the case of the Barbute helmet, a definite nomen- 
clature is set up without very convincing evidence to support it. 
These terms are used loosely in contemporary documents, 
as, for example, in a will dated 1450 we find two baselardes 
mentioned, the one a “ woodeknyff ” and the other a “ hanger,” 
which is probably a curved sword. Evidently this type of 





sword is referred to in Horman’s “ Vulgaria,” 1519, in which 
mention is made of a “ hooked baselarde.” 

Of the Rondel dagger, that is, the dagger with hilt com- 
posed of two circular discs above and below the grip, we have 
many examples before us, and from the evidence of contemporary 
brasses and engravings we find that it was in use with modifi- 
cations between about 1385 and the middle of the sixteenth 
century. London with its long history of street brawls and 
riots is rich in daggers, many of them found in the Thames 
and now preserved in the London and Guildhall Museums. 
Figs. 783-785 and 787 show rare and interesting sheaths of 
Rondel daggers of cuir bouilli with tooled decoration. The 
remaining illustrations in this section present highly ornate 
weapons of this order in national and private collections. The 
Kidney daggers, of which there are some thirty illustrations, 
include many interesting specimens in His Majesty’s collection 
and in private hands. Of the 
Ear daggers we have more 
certain knowledge as to their 
evolution, for they are directly 
derived from Oriental weapons 
of the yataghan type, the hilts 
of which in their turn were 
originally formed of an animal’s 
leg bone. This type of hilt 
offered a wide field to the 
decorative metal - worker, the 
ears being often finely chased 
and damascened. The most 
notable examples are those in 
Viscount Astro’s collection and 
in the Ambrosiana Library, 


Milan. 
The Swiss daggers are 
particularly noticeable from 


the fact that Holbein designed 
many of the sheaths, generally 
of pierced and embossed metal, 
using frequently the Dance of 
Death as his moitf. 

The Cinquedea has re- 
ceived its name from the fact 
that it is generally five fingers 
(cinque ditta) wide at the base 
of the blade; it has also been 
called ‘‘ Langue de beeuf” or 
“Lingua di bue.” Its place of 
origin was probably Venice or 
Verona, and it was in fashion 
from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. From the breadth 
of blade and sharpness of 
point it was at once a handy 
cut and thrust weapon (or 
civilian wear and of no use in 
battle. From the specimens 
that have been preserved to us 
it was apparently more oi a 
parade weapon on which ‘he 
skilled craftsman could exh: it 
his dexterity in the ornamena- 
tion of hilt, blade and sheath. 
The edges of the grips and aiso 
the blades often bear inscr p- 
tions of impossible “‘ dog Lati .,” 
which in many cases are untranslatable. On the ela! o- 
rately decorated weapons of this order the figures, gener: ly 
nude, are of a marked type which have been identified frm 
drawings in the Cabinet of Engravings at Berlin as the work of 
Ercoli di Fideli. That he was merely an engraver and no a 
swordsmith we may be sure from the fact that all the Cinquec 4s 
which bear his designs are stamped with different swordsmit 's’ 
marks. 

Chapter XX deals with hafted weapons, and here p:r- 
haps it would have been more convenient if the examples ' ad 
been classed as thrusting, cutting and crushing. As it is, -he 
author begins with the lance, then discusses the war hammer : nd 
mace, then proceeds to the pole axe, then returns to the thrust- 
ing weapons, the partisan, spetum, etc., and continues © ith 
halberds and glaives, and finally concludes with featherstaffs and 
clubs. In discussing the Bourdon, or thick tilting lance, which was 
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generally hollow to decrease the weight, it is somewhat surprising 
to find that so omnivorous a student as Sir Guy Laking does 
not notice the great lances used in Germany in the early sixteenth 
century as illustrated in the Saxon Tourney Books at Dresden, 
reproduced by Dr. Eric Haenel. Here the lances are of such 
a size that it would seem to be incredible that they could ever 
have been used if we had not an engraving by Cranach showing 
the squire riding in front of the knight with the lance point 
resting on his shoulder. Presumably he sheered off to the right 
just before the moment of impact. Of the other weapons lack 
of space alone forbids more than passing notice. 

The chapter on horse armour and furniture is of great 
interest, as no English work hitherto has treated of this subject 
exhaustively. Sir Guy Laking has appreciated the use of con- 
temporary illustrations to the full, as we may see in his comparison 
between the well known miniatures from Christen de Pisan and 
‘rom the Life of Philippe IIT with the rare chanfron in the Arsenal 
at Venice, which in the dark ages of the eighteenth century 
was ascribed to Attila. This and the chanfron in Warwick 
Castle are about the earliest examples in well known collections, 
though it is possible that there may be earlier specimens in 
some private collections in Austria and Hungary to which the 
student of arms has never been welcomed. To those who only 
<now the “ Saddle of Henry V ” from visits to Westminster Abbey, 
the illustrations showing it in three positions are valuable and 
excellently produced records. Sir Guy Laking’s knowledge 
of the technique, not only of armour craft, but also of 
furniture and woodwork, gained in his practical association 
with these things at Christies’, stood him in good stead in the 
discovery and condemnation of forgeries. It is interesting, 
therefore, to find that he strongly refutes the theory held by 
many amateurs that the bone-covered saddles in the Wallace, 
Tower and Paris collections are forgeries. -Full justice is paid 
to the splendid horse armours in the Tower, and the somewhat 
meagre inventories from 1547 onwards are quoted to support 
the conclusions arrived at by Viscount Dillon and the present 
curator respecting their histories. In minutely describing the 
famous “‘ Burgundian Bard” in the Tower, the author omits 
to notice that two of the forward plates of the crupper are engraved, 
but not embossed like the rest of the suit, thereby suggesting 
that the engraving was done first. These plates are clearly 





SUIT OF ARMOUR FOR FIGHTING ON FOOT, MADE FOR HENRY VIII. 


First quarter sixteenth century. Probably English produced under 
Italian influence. (Tower of London.) 
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EQUESTRIAN ARMOUR, COMPREHENSIVELY FRENCH, ABOUT 1475. 
Horce armour entirely genuine, rider’s armour restored. (Wallace 
Collection.) 


shown next to the saddle on Fig. 1,002. At the end of this 
chapter is the first editorial note, in which Mr. Cripps Day 
amplifies the description of the magnificent pair of spurs 
(Figs. 971, 971A), one of which was sold on the author’s death 
for 850 guineas. Sir Guy Laking devotes one chapter to the 
Tower Armoury, and bears witness to the cordial relations 
which always existed between himself as Keeper of the King’s 
Armoury and the former and present Curators of the 
Tower Armouries. It is only with two suits, attributed to 
Henry VIII, that we find new light shed upon their probable 
country of origin, for Sir Guy Laking suggests that they were 
presented by Francis I to Henry, and to support his theory 
he illustrates the superb suit formerly in the possession of the 
Duchesse Duzes and now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. This armour, richly engraved and in almost its pristine 
state as to gilding, has been but a tradition to the student, as 
access to view it was rarely granted. ‘The careful drawings 
of the details, therefore, are of great value for comparison with 
similar decoration. Among the illustrations of the following 
chapters dealing with sixteenth century armour we find many 
examples which have not hitherto been available to the student. 
Many of these are from the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
which under the indefatigable care and efforts of Dr. Bashford 
Dean is yearly denuding European private collections, to the 
regret of European students, but to the great advantage of New 
York. We also find several illustrations from the Rotunda, 
Woolwich, a collection containing many interesting pieces 
which should be exhibited in some part of London more easily 
accessible to the public. One chapter is devoted to the type 
of armour commonly known as “ puffed and slashed,” that is, 
formed on the lines of the quilted garments of the civilian dress 
of the period. Of these the suit of Wilhelm von Rogendorf 
in the Vienna Collection is the most striking, with its abnormal 
pauldrons made after the fashion of wide sleeves. This 
chapter concludes with an editorial reference to the armour at 
Wilton, which in a catalogue of one of Messrs. Sotheby’s sales 
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was described as having belonged to Anne de Montmorenci, 
Constable of France. As a very interesting controversy raged 
over this armour, it would have been more interesting in such 
a valuable reference work zs that under review to have given 
a précis of all the opinions set forth on both sides rather than to 
have quoted only in extenso Baron de Cosson’s letter, which does 
not answer the criticism on purely historical lines with which 
the controversy started. In the next chapter the most notable 
example considered is the magnificent pseudo-classical armour 
made for Charles V by Bartolomeo Campi. Sir Guy Laking 
throws new and most interesting light on this armour by his 
discovery of a picture by Jacinto De Espinosa showing Sisera 
wearing this identical armour, and also by bringing to our 
notice a pair of stirrups in the Salting Collection which apparently 
belonged to the same armour. In discussing the ornate “ Lion 
Armour,” in the Armouries of the Tower, the author here 
puts forward new views as to the attribution of this suit, but 
he is the first to admit that the historic evidences are meagre and 
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lover of all that was magnificent in art and craftsmanship, he was 
an admirer of the craft of the armourer more particularly. He 
would discourse with enthusiasm on the marvellous decoration 
of armours of Piccinino or of the Louvre School, and he would 
never tire of showing his collection of decorated pieces t 
appreciative friends. But he would always lead the conver. 
sation back to an austere and simple salade or piece of Gothi 
fluting or some simple piece of well constructed armour, for, 
like all true devotees, it was the metal that he loved and nox 
the decoration which tortures it and destroys its practical use. 
His concluding words in this volume are reminiscent of Sir Joshu, 
Reynolds’ peroration on Michael Angelo, for he voices the 
opinion of all those who have studied the craft of the armoure: 
seriously when he writes, ‘‘ We have lavished admiration on a’! 
the suits each in its particular class, but the works of th: 
great Negroli are the greatest of all in the history o: 
decorated armour.” 


A Record of European Armour and Arms, Vol. III., by Sir Gu 


unconvincing on both sides. Although Sir Guy Laking was a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HIDEOUS HOUSES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Will you allow me to draw attention 
to the ever-increasing number of new buildings 
with which the Highlands are being steadily 
disfigured ? Whether it be pretentious mansion 
houses built by non-Highland purchasers of 
estates, or modern “ cottages’ replacing the 
old huts of the crofters, the invasion of an 
architecture and of building materials equally 
alien to their surroundings, is rapidly assuming 
the dimensions of a tragedy. As a clanswoman 
myself, I consider no dwelling too good for 
the housing of the crofters, and it is surely 
scandalous that so many of them still have to 
live, because of their grinding poverty, herded 
together in what are little better than hovels 
of the ‘‘ butt and ben ”’ type, ill-lit, far from 
weatherproof, with floors of rough stone, or of 
beaten earth. These miserable huts, built by 
the crofters themselves of local stone and 
thatched with native material—straw, bent grass, 
reed, bracken or heather—have this point in 
their favour, that they harmonise most perfectly 
with their surroundings. But the cottages and 
villas that are supplanting them, while they are 
unquestionably in many respects an advance 
upon the old, are in appearance absolutely 
atrocious, and seriously detract from the beauty 
of the landscape, where they find a wholly 
incongruous setting. Unfortunately the photo- 
graph that shows this, mitigates very consider- 
ably the actual ugliness of the buildings in real 
life. Such buildings—at least in the district of 
Ardnamurchan, where these two photographs 
were taken—have smoothly plastered walls 
(where they are not of corrugated iron), and 
unpainted corrugated iron roofs. Throughout 
the Western Highlands, indeed, corrugated iron 
has been very extensively employed as a 
building material, generally painted red, and 
the almost equally hideous felting is also used 
for roofs, even in districts where slate quarries 
abound. Not being either an architect or a 
builder, it is not for me to dogmatise as to the 
possibilities of the situation. But it is impos- 
sible to believe that there is no alternative to 
these modern architectural abominations ; that 
there cannot be some _ suitable adaptation 
possible of the best type of native cottage (such 
as is shown here); or that local material, to a 








great extent, cannot still be advantageously 
employed to the protection of the landscape 
from further outrage, and that, too, at surely 
no greater cost than by using imported materials. 
Thatching not only makes a very warm roof, 
but both bracken and heather are extremely 
durable, the latter lasting a generation. You, 
sir, will render good service to Highland scenery 
by giving publicity to this matter—M. E. M. 
DONALDSON. 


HABITS OF THE LITTLE OWL. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—The interesting letter of your corre- 
spondent, E. W. Hendy, on the habits of the 
little owl prompts me, as one who has devoted 
considerable attention to this species, both in 
the field and in confinement, to supplement 
it with the following facts: I can fully cor- 
roborate all stated in the letter referred to. 
Of all the owls this species is, I think, the 
most wary and suspicious. In confinement it 
will watch every movement one makes, the only 
action on the part of the bird being a slow turn 
of the head as one changes position. In 
the open they behave in a similar manner. If 
disturbed during daylight when sitting on a tree 
they do not usually fly away, excepting when the 
danger is unusually threatening, but creep up 
the boughs of the tree in a most stealthy 
manner. Occasionally they commence by a 
jump or two and then, with the head bent 
cown and forward, silently move to a safer 
vantage ground. Another interesting habit 
is the manner in which they feed on the ground. 
A beetle or worm will attract their attention 
at dusk. Silently the bird alights and picks 
the morsel up in its beak; it then runs along 
the ground, picking up other kLeetles, etc., 
quickly returning to the trees again. Long- 
tailed field mice, young moles, etc., are seized 
hold of by, and carried away in, the bird’s feet. 
This species is a voracious feeder, as any 
naturalist will know who has examined the 
disgorged pellets. In a collection of 194 
stomachs recently examined, remains of 86 
short-tailed field mice (Microtus hirtus) were 
found in 50 stomachs, 6 red or bank voles 
(Evotomys glareolus) in 2 stomachs, 3 brown 
rats in 3 stomachs, 14 house mice in 9 stomachs, 


IN PERFECT HARMONY WITH THE SURROUNDINGS. AN 


193 long-tailed field mice (Apodemus sylvati- 
cus) in 86 stomachs, 5 common shrew mice 
in 3 stomachs, and 6 moles in 4 stomachs, or a 
total of 307 small mammals, in addition to 
many small birds, beetles, earthworms, etc. 
That the little owl is a serious enemy to game 
has yet to be proved. It may occasionally 
take young pheasants, but the percentage is so 
small as to be negligible. The grossly exag- 
gerated reports of the losses occasioned to game 
birds by this valuable bird have little or no 
facts to support them. Some little time back 
I circulated a schedule of questions among 
gamekeepers, etc. Of the replies, 23 state that 
this bird is more injurious than beneficial, 
26 state it is more beneficial than injurious, and 
28 state they do not know of any injuries.— 
WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


BIRDS AT FOOD-GATHERING. 
To THE Eprror. 


Sir,—I think I can truly say I have been 
an observer and naturalist all my life, yet to-day 
some of the things I have most closely observed 
are still a puzzle to me. ‘Take, for example, 
the way the Turdi (thrush-blackbird family) 
pick up food for their young ones. I have had 
the three common species with nests full of 
young here gathering food all day long on my 
quiet lawn. I watched with a field-glass 
through the open window a cock missel- 
thrush not more than oft. away. Out of each 
side of its bill an earthworm was hanging, and 
“his neb”’ seemed quite full of insects and 
larve—I could distinctly see both—yet he 
went on quickly picking up “ more and yet 
more till he was fairly agape,” as a labouring 
man naturalist pointed out to me. All the 
same, nothing which had once been stowed 
away safely fell from his bill. How the tongue 
is used to allow of this I have utterly failed ‘o 
make out. The actions of the blackbird and 
song-thrush are practically the same. They 
must be quite undisturbed and near, even with 
a good field-glass, to see fully what is taking 
place. As yet the mechanics of their picking-: p 
powers are quite beyond me. ‘The rook ail 
rest of the corvide have this same gift, | 
apparently not quite so fully developed as .1 
the Turdi.—E. AprIAN WoopRUFFE-PEACO¢ <. 
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ON BRORA SANDS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Smr,—You may care to publish this photograph 
of two children, Angela and Rex, taken this 
summer by their mother on the sands at Brora, 
in Sutherland. They are the children of 
Mr. Peter Haig Thomas and Lady Alexandra 
Haig Thomas, and are respectively three and 
two years old.—B. 


A CORNISH SUPERSTITION. 
To THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—In some parts of England, even a century 
ago, the folks were very superstitious. A 
curious instance of this is to be seen in the 
little town of Veryan, Cornwall. Here, on 
ither side of the roads leading into the place, 
there are round houses, each of which bears 
2 cross at the top. These were erected in the 
early part of last century by a pastor of the 
:own in order, as he said, “ to keep the Devil 
vsut of Veryan.” It was considered that the 
vil Spirit would not pass the holy sign. 
\Vhether the folks of Veryan were better than 
nose of the surrounding towns no one can say, 
ut the round houses with the crosses are 





TO KEEP THE DEVIL OUT OF VERYAN. 


regarded as great curiosities at the present 
time.—S. LEONARD BasTIN. 


LADYBIRDS AND APHIDES. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—I should be greatly obliged if you could 
direct me to any source of information regarding 
ladybirds, how to keep and propagate them, 
general habits, etc. I do not quite know where 
to apply. I have noticed numbers of ladybirds 
apparently destroying the black aphides or 
blight on beans, weeds, etc., this year. Is 
there any sale in this country for the insects 
as blight-destroyers, as there is for certain 
kinds of ladybirds in the fruit orchards of 
California? For any information bearing on 
the subject I should be very grateful.— 
FRANK S. LINNEY. 

[As aphides form the only food of ladybirds 
it would be necessary for your purpose to keep 
a stock of plants infested with aphides in 
gauze cages about 3ft. or 4ft. square, then 
collect 'as‘many ladybirds as required and turn 
them on the plants for breeding. Keep their 
larva amply provided with well infested plants. 
The larval state usually occupies about a month. 
You might apply to any of the leading nursery- 
men and advertise in gardening journals. In 
some places, as at Cobham, Surrey, the lady- 
birds this year have amounted to a pest.—Ep.] 


OLD HOLLY TREES. 


To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—There are in the garden here—the house 
is dated 1586—two enormous hollies, the 
height of the larger being about thirty feet 
and the girth seven feet. Can anyone tell me 
what age approximately these measurements 
represent ? Both trees continue to make new 
shoots where branches have been cut off, 
but cannot last much longer, as they are splitting 
in all directions. I have measured the girth 
four feet from the ground; lower down, of 
course, it is much more.—A. La T. 

{lt is impossible to compute the age of a 
tree from its girth; indeed, any estimate as 
to the age of a living tree must be approximate, 
but the holly is slow growing and these trees are 
quite possibly a couple of centuries. old.—Eb. 





TREATING A NEGLECTED ORCHARD. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—We have quite recently come to live in 
Hampshire, where we have an orchard, bu 
the trees appear to have been badly neglected 
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“THERE IS A RAPTURE 


not pruned, etc., and all the old trees are 
covered with lichen, right up to the ends 
of the branches. Many of these trees, 
however, have had good crops (apples), 
though some were very small in _ size, 
while some young trees were devoid of 
fruit. I have been used to highly trained 
vertical and horizontal espalier, etc., fruit 
trees, but have had no experience of orchard 
trees. Would you therefore kindly tell me 
the best means of removing the lichen, and 
also should the trees be root pruned? We 
have two large walnut trees, but not a single 
nut. Can you account for this ?—ROLAND 
T. Mote. 

[The pruning of large standard fruit trees 
consists mainly in removing dead wood and 
crossing shoots. Any branches which obstruct 
the entrance of light and air should also be 
removed. The trees, if this has not 
already been done, should be grease-banded 
to prevent the ascent of the winter moth. 
The lichen may be killed when the trees 
are dormant by spraying with a caustic 
wash made as follows: Dissolve lb. of 
commercial caustic soda in soft water, and 
1lb. of crude potash, also in soft water. When 
both are dissolved thoroughly mix the solu- 
tions together and stir in #lb. agricultural 
treacle. Make up to 10 gallons with soft water 
and again stir thoroughly. Its caustic character 
makes it important to keep this wash off one’s 
person or clothing. It is essential thoroughly 
to wet the whole tree. This will not only kill 
the lichen; it will destroy numbers of pests 
which the lichen harbours. An extension lance 
to the sprayer is really essential to prevent the 
caustic spray being blown over the operator. 
It is not wise to use such a caustic wash oftener 
than every second year. It is an excellent plan 
to keep fowls in a grass orchard, as they 
fertilise the ground and destroy vermin. A 
dressing during the next few weeks of basic 
slag, from 5cwt. to 7cwt. per acre, according 
to quality, would be beneficial. Our corre- 
spondent gives no information on which to 
form a judgment as to the desirability or 
otherwise of root pruning the young, unfruitful 


ON THE LONELY SHORE.” 


trees. Unless they appear to be making 
excessive growth we should leave well alone. 
The fruiting of the walnut is always capricious, 
but it may be that the soil is sour. A good 
dressing of lime or basic slag would, in any 
case, be desirable.—Ep.] 





GETTING RID OF FIELD MICE. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—The best and easiest way to get rid of 
field mice is by burying a pickle jar in the 
earth, leaving the mouth of it just above 
the surface level of the ground; this is to 
prevent rain-water finding its way into the 
jar from the surface of the ground. The jar 
should be of large size with a wide mouth, 
no neck to speak of, but with wide shoulders. 
Lard is put into the corners of the shoulders 
as far from the neck as possible. ‘Then pour 
in 6ins. of water. ‘The mice smell the lard, 
lose their balance in trying to get at it, and are 
drowned. The earth at the mouth of the jar 
must be kept loose so that the mice can get 
no foothold ; sand will help for this purpose. 
—Epwarp KING. 
EXTRAORDINARY TUSKS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—A very extraordinary pair of elephant 
tusks is at present to be seen at Messrs. 
Rowland Ward’s in Piccadilly. One tusk 
measures 7ft. 4ins. and is practically straight, 
while the other is only sft. 8ins. and of the 
normal shape. The latter is much worn at the 
tip and was evidently “the worker.” ‘They 
weigh respectively 1oslb. and Sslb., though 
they have lost a little since the animal was 
shot. The straight tusk was carried hori- 
zontally, and when first seen by Mr. J. A. 
Wood, who shot the elephant, was _ being 
rested on the branch of a tree. It is most unusual 
that two tusks of such different shape should 
be carried by the same animal. I enclose a 
photograph which shows the characteristics 
of the tusks very well—FRANK WALLACE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


BRAMHALL AND TEMPLE NEWSAM 


OTABLE additions have been made 
this week to the list of famous 
houses in the market. We announce 
the impending sale of Bramhall 
Hall, and there are reports that 
Temple Newsam is to be disposed 

of; and conjectures have been hazarded in the 
course of the week as to the future of Grosvenor 
House, which was the subject of some remarks 
in these columns last Saturday in the article 
on Bourdon House, Mayfair. The suggestion 
then made in Country Lire, that the property 
was likely to be dealt with, is now materialising 
into a definite announcement that Grosvenor 
House is on the market. The week has been 
one of exceptional activity, with the great 
five days’ auction in London of the Middleton 
(Hackney) estate of Lady de Saumarez, and 
that at Reigate, a three days’ auction concluded 
yesterday, of the greater part of the town. 

On the outskirts of Stockport stands 
Bramhall, or as it is now more commonly 
written Bramall, Hall. Bramhall belonged 
originally to the Bromhals, from whom marriage 
took it to the Davenports in the reign of 
Edward III. It had at one time an Elizabethan 
long gallery, but that has gone, like the old 
gatehouse and one side of the quadrangle. 
Is the rest to go, wholly or in part? The 
question is asked advisedly, for we happen to 
know that, the property being in the market, 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson, the vendor’s 
agents, have instructions, in certain events, 
to deal piecemeal with some of the principal 
features of the fine old structure, and that 
offers will be invited from buyers in the United 
States, who may desire to set up its woodwork, 
stained glass and panelling on the other side 
of the Atlantic ; though all will join in hoping 
that the county pride of Cheshire may ensure 
the maintenance of the hall in its entirety 
where it stands. 

Bramhall Hall is an inexpensive place to 
keep up, with only 66 acres of land and in the 
very heart of a district that is full of industries 
the heads of which like to be well housed, 
and can afford to be, and this property is 
unusually distinguished. Mr. J. A. Gotch 
in *‘ The Growth of the English House ”’ has 
expressed the opinion that Bramhall Hall is 
the finest example of half-timbered work in 
this country. 

The hall formed the subject of an illus- 
trated article in Country Lire (Vol. XIII, 
page 790). The house was built long before 
Sir William Davenport, who was knighted in 
1544, acquired it by descent. In the decade 
1590-1600 it was altered, taking much the 
aspect that it still presents. Coming to recent 
years it was sold in 1877 and afterwards, again, 
to Mr. Nevill. 

The north wing is of the thirteenth century, 
and the south wing of the fourteenth. On 
approaching the courtyard the whole range 
of buildings is clearly seen, and the beautiful 
and picturesque character of the work is most 
attractive and impressive. In the midst, the 
Great Hall is conspicuous with its fine bay 
and porch, while the interior is characteristic 
and beautiful. 

Opening out of the Great Hall at the 
south-west corner near the bay and behind 
the high table is a passage way or ante room 
leading to a fine circular staircase of solid oak. 
On the left of this on the ground level is the 
chapel, which is rectangular and about 4oft. 
by 2oft. 

Beyond the entrance to the north wing, 
which contains finely panelled bedrooms 
approached by the main stairway of solid oak 
steps, is the withdrawing room. This is over 
the Great Hall and was built in Elizabeth’s 
time. It has a beautiful window, corbelled 
out on the east side, and four other windows 
of varied form. 

The Chapel Room over the chapel is an 
oak panelled apartment, and at the head of the 
spiral staircase in the south wing is the Banquet- 
ing Hall, goft. long by 2oft. wide, another 
splendid chamber. It has a fine open timber 
roof in three bays, with intermediate principal 
rafters and quatrefoil and other panels. A 
beautiful oriel which looks over the quadrangle, 
is corbelled out upon a support richly carved 
with the shield of the Bromhal family. There 
is much valuable stained glass, displaying 
shields of the Davenports of Bramall. The 
roof is of the fourteenth century and in perfect 
preservation ; five of the largest rooms have 
the original oak panelling, there being some- 


thing like 3,000 sq. ft. in all. Practically all 
the doors are original, and the beams, worked 
by the adze, still remain. 


TEMPLE NEWSAM. 


"THE Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M.P., heir to Lord 

Halifax, intends, so it is reported locally, 
to dispose of Temple Newsam, the Jacobean 
mansion near Leeds. It was described and 
illustrated in Country LiFe (Vol. xvi, page 
522). Originally a house of the Knights 
‘Templars, the property came into the possession 
of the Darcys and the Lennoxes. Sir James 
Ingram bought the estate in the reign of James I, 
and built the existing house, which was finished 
about the year 1630. In plan Temple Newsam 
is a hollow quadrangle, and it has a beautiful 
Renaissance porch surmounted by armorial 
bearings. The most striking feature of the 
exterior is the cresting of the house in the 
open parapet whereof are the words “ All 
Glory and Praise be given to God the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost on High: Peace 
upon Earth, Goodwill towards Men: Honour 
and true Allegiance to our gracious King, 
loving affections among his Subjects, Health 
and Plenty within this House.” Internal 
repairs have been well done, so as to preserve 
unimpaired the Jacobean character, and there 
is much splendid panelling and carving, as well 
as a wealth of plasterwork of the first order. 


CARVINGS IN CASSIOBURY. 


HE extraordinary variety and value of the 
contents of Cassiobury Park, Herts., to be 
dealt with in the forthcoming sale—by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, and Rutley, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Humbert and Flint—will be evident to 
anyone who studies the illustrated article which 
was published in Country Lire (Vol. xxvilIl, 
page 392), referred to last week in announcing 
the impending sale. It is as true to-day as 
when Evelyn visited Cassiobury in 1680—the 
then.new house “‘ built by my friend, Mr. Hugh 
May ’’—that “‘ there are divers faire and good 
roomes, .and excellent carving by Gibbons 
especially the chimneypiece of ye library.” 
He added that one of the wings was not yet 
built, and that other parts were unfinished. 
An engraving by Kip showed a great H-shaped 
house with fifteen windows along each side, 
not unlike Holme Lacy—a Palladian building of 
the same date, and likewise built on the site of 
an older house. But the general grouping of 
the house as shown by Kip does not tally with 
the Cassiobury of to-day, a building which, 
though it contains a fine suite of reception rooms 
of the time of Charles II, was altered in pseudo- 
Gothic style by Wyatt a hundred years ago. 
Wyatt fortunately left very much of the struc- 
ture alone, the fine staircase and the noble suite 
of rooms retaining the features given them by 
Hugh May as architect and by Grinling Gibbons 
as a designer and carver of splendid woodwork. 
Unhappily the “‘ chimney pieces of Irish marble 
brought by my Lord (Essex) from Ireland when 
he was Lord Lieutenant and not much inferior 
to Italian,’ have disappeared. The existing 
mantelpieces are mostly of English Empire 
style, and must have been substituted for the 
originals when Wyatt wrought the alterations. 
The magnificent woodwork of Cassiobury 
reaches its culminating excellence in the stair- 
case, briefly mentioned a week ago. Like most 
of Grinling Gibbons’ handiwork at Cassiobury, 
it is now stained a dark colour and heavily 
varnished. It is a soft wood, probably pine. 
The perforated panels are made out of slabs 
which could not have been less than sins. thick, 
so that the acanthus foliage is most natural in 
the expanse and freedom of its curves and turns. 
These panels may well be Gibbons’ own handi- 
work. They are masterful in treatment, and it 
is doubtful whether at that early date in his 
career Gibbons had pupils or assistants whose 
technique was at all equal to his own, even 
when working under his superintendence. His 
influence is seen throughout various rooms, and 
how absolutely unsurpassable in splendour, the 
illustrations in these columns, in September, 
1910, amply prove. The inner library must 
have been considerably altered in 18co, but it 
is still rich in the work of Gibbons, and the great 
library deserves the praise accorded to it by 
Evelyn. Cassiobury is a house of noble apart- 
ments, containing many fine pictures, good 
furniture and other treasures, set in great and 
delightful grounds and surrounded by a grandly 


wooded park. It is now closely hemmed in by 
Watford, but immune, if its owners like to keep 
it so, from the steady extension of that place, a 
thriving town now ranking almost as one of the 
outer suburbs of London. 

The furniture represents the various 
epochs of Daniel Marot to Hepplewhite and 
Chippendale, as well as the French periods from 
Louis XIV to the Empire. Historical and 
family portraits, attributed to Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck, Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and other artists of the 
Early English school, will be included in the 
catalogue, as well as the Cassiobury tapestries, 
after Teniers, and the collection of miniatures 
and silver plate. 


OTTERSHAW PARK. 
OTTERSHAW PARK, between Chertsey 


and Sunningdale, with 1,000 acres, has 
been entrusted to’ Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley for sale. An early owner was John 
Danister, a Baron of the Exchequer, who died 
in 1540. The present mansion was completed 
in I9I0. 

Longholm, Walton Heath, adjoining the 
golf course, has been sold by Messrs. Rogers, 
Chapman and Thomas in conjunction with 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


THE HOUSE OF TROLLOPE. 


FROM the days when the young Lincolnshire 

estate agent, Joseph Trollope, opened an 
office in 1777 in the then newly made Parlia- 
ment Street at Westminster, for about 120 
years his successors in business continued to 
keep that as one of their addresses. As London 
grew they progressed and took other offices 
in Hobart Place, Belgravia, West Halkin Street 
and Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. When 
the Government demolished the Parliament 
Street—King Street block, nearly thirty years 
ago, Messrs. George Trollope and Sons had 
to find new accommodation. They took 
premises in Victoria Street, and now, as from 
Saturday last, they are once more in Parliament 
Street, having transferred the Victoria Street 
branch back toa spot opposite that on which 
their firm began its existence in the reign of 
George III. Their new office is No. 45. 

The firm is, in December, to dispose of an 
enormous block of freeholds near Victoria 
Station, in the Wilton Road area. Another 
large section of freehold in the same district, 
which also until recently belonged to the 
Westminster estate, is to be sold at an early 
date by Messrs. Warmington and Co. Messrs. 
Trollope have a well known mansion, which 
has lately been mentioned in these columns, 
in Surrey for sale for £20,000, being less than 
one-fifth of the sum which the property cost 
when a few years ago Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., 
designed the house. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALES. 


MESSRS. JOHN D. WOOD AND CO. 

have sold Lots 2, 3 and 4 at their sale 
of the Hallaton Hall estate, one 7-acre plot 
realising £118 an acre. The residence and 34 
acres remain for private negotiation at £6,500. 

Hampstead is happy in the possession of 
dignified and ancient houses. One of these is 
Fenton House, Queen Anne architecture, with 
200 years of history and an old English garden 
which is in accord with the house. It contains 
the original panelling and powder closets. 
This freehold will be offered by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons on November 15th. 

The Glen, Wimborne, will be offered by 
Messrs. Fox and Sons on November 8th, 
with 44 acres. 

Under instructions from Mr. J. L. Cross 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock offered for 
sale Catthorpe estate, situated between Rugby 
and Market Harborough, and extending to 
about 1,000 acres. Prior to the auction the 
mansion house known as Catthorpe Towers, 
with 177 acres, had been dealt with. Three 
smaller lots were also withdrawn, and twenty- 
three lots came under the hammer. Of these 
eighteen were sold at satisfactory prices, 
realising in all about £20,000. The firm has 
also sold Hanslope Lodge, near Stony Stratford, 
on the Bucks and Northants borders, about 
42 acres. Great Rissington Manor, near 
Bourton-on-the-Water, recently bought in at 
£19,600 by them has been sold privately, 
with 600 acres. ARBITER. 
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THE LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


EVER has the passion for the antique been more 
widespread than at present, and never has it been so 
common for the modern to disguise itself in the manner 
of a bygone age. In former times every generation 
wrought in its own fashion, and so we get the story 
t .t the past has handed down to us. Nowadays it sometimes 
ms that we speak with the tongues of all ages at once. New 
}. uses are made to look like old houses, and old houses are 
boilt anew. 
When it comes to making an old house provide all the modern 
r juirements one is faced with a problem that needs a good deal 
© care in the solution. It can be dealt with in two ways: either 
te new additions can be exact reproductions of what already 
e: ist, or they can be frankly of a later date, brought into harmony 
v th the old by the use of similar material where suitable. The 
c oice of method would depend on the subject to be treated 
aod the outlook of the person undertaking the work. In the 
c:se of Baylin’s Farm, Mr. Ambrose Heal, who is well known as 
a believer in the modern, has adopted the latter plan, and with 
te help of Messrs. Forbes and Tate as architects a very happy 
result has been achieved. The old house, which was terminating 
i/s agricultural career, although in a somewhat neglected state, was, 
in the main, sound and offered possibilities to the discerning eye. 
The original building, L-shaped and timber-framed, was 
erected in the early part of the sixteenth century, but later 
brickwork of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
almost entirely superseded the old wattle-and-daub panels, 
and the Victorian era was responsible for cemented gables and 
a‘‘ rustic’ porch. Ivy and neglect also had played considerable 
havoc. 
In carrying out the alterations and restorations, the principle 
acted on was that the new should not masquerade as old, but 


BAYLIN’S FARM—I. 
NEAR BEACONSFIELD, 


AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION BY 
MESSRS. FORBES & TATE. 













THE OLD FARM BEFORE ALTERATION. 


should be carried out in the same manner where suitable and in 
material of the same kind as in the existing building. 

The main structure remains unaltered, but has been over- 
hauled with intelligent care. The roof was stripped and the 
tiles relaid, and the gables, which were cemented, have been 
hung with tiles taken from an outhouse which was pulled down 
in the conversion of the farmyard into a garden. The chief 
additions are on the north side, where the main body of the house 
has been extended to form a maids’ sitting-room and kitchen 
entrance, with a heating chamber below and a couple of bedrooms 
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and a bathroom above. Here has been 
built a sturdy chimney-stack which 
buttresses the end of the house and 
takes the flues of the fireplaces in the new 
rooms and the two furnaces. Abutting 
this at an angle is what was once an open 
cart-shed, now converted into an entrance 
hall, cloak-room, and large playroom. 
On the east an additional gable has been 
built to provide for a bathroom on the 
first floor. 

Another marked alteration to the 
exterior is on the west, where a roomy 
loggia has been added to this wing of 
the house. On this spot there stood a 
little square granary raised on its stone 
staddles. It was transported bodily to 
a field close by, where it now serves as a 
camp house for a couple of guests, who 
here find accommodation for cooking and 
sleeping. 

The loggia, which is entered from 
the sitting-room, has steps leading down 
to the garden and is surrounded by 
a low wall capped with an oak sill, on 
which rest the stout oak posts that 
support the high-pitched roof, the gable 
end being filled with elm  weather- 
boarding. There is a sense of lastingness 
about this structure, so obviously made 
for use. The sill between the posts is at 
once pleasant to sit upon and satisfy- 
ing in its simple lines; so too are the 
serviceable seats and oak table on the 
flagged floor. Very pleasing also are 
the glimpses of the house and garden 
and the countryside beyond, framed in 
between the oak posts. 

Between this wing and the old cart- 
shed (now the playroom), and on the 
same raised level as the loggia, is a 
small cobbled court, with simple pattern 
formed of bands of knapped flints. On 
the south is the old enc.osed garden, 
between its walls of brick and _ flint. 
This, and the new garden made in the 
old farmyard are brought together by a 
wide flagged walk running the whole 
length of the south side of the house 
and across to the old barn, high and 
tarred, that bounds the west side of the 
garden. Next to the barn a medern 
brick corn store has been converted into 
an open squash rackets court. 

Where new brickwork has_ been 
introduced, as in the additions on the 
north side, it frankly declares itself, 
yet has been kept in harmony with the 
older work—a similar type of local 
brick having been used. So too with 
the windows, which are nearly all 
modern, most of them  steel-framed Copyright. 
casements, seemly in appearance and 
having the merit of frame adjustment 
and weather-tightness. The garden, partly formed by the old 
enclosed farmyard, partly by a piece of ground sloping 
to the west, is, although so new, already a place of much 
charm, for which the principal credit must be given to 
Mrs. Heal herself, who has devoted long hours to planning 
and working it. 

Of what has been done inside Baylin’s Farm we shall speak 
in another article. © 





IN THE LOGGIA, 





VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Showing on the left the converted cart-shed (now a playroom) and farmyard garden. 








THE OLD GARDEN FRONT. FROM THE SOUTH. 


EAST SIDE, SHOWING NEW ADDITIONS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


THE MOST WRITTEN-ABOUT PLATES IN THE COUNTRY. 


HAVE often wondered, when saying that a gun puts such 
and such a number of pellets into the 30in. circle at 4oyds., 
just how many people can visualise the actual result. When 
the experienced sportsman is first introduced to the visible 
fact he is disgusted with the alternation of gaps and small, 
cc mpact groups. He dislikes the ragged boundary of the 
ispersion, and as a rule loses confidence in his power to succeed 
i presence of such handicaps. The actual targets, together 
with a pair of typical results, are here represented. The 
‘asion celebrated is the re-erection, after having been levelled 
-h the earth, of these almost historical ‘“‘ plates.”’ For twenty 
ars I used them for all the experiments recorded in the columns 
the Field. They bear the marks of sundry conflicts with 
iling cartridges. That on the left has a still more interesting 
ies of indentations. Within the first year of the war, when 
armament for air planes was in its embryo stages, the powers 
t be decided that duck guns firing buck-shot were the proper 
nsive equipment. On this very spot we made some of the 
t experiments, and one plate suffered in consequence, for I 
uld not allow both to be used. Calculations of striking power 
d of recoil were useless as a means of proving the futility of the 
ic ca, and it was not until I was knocked flat on Salisbury Plain 
the accidental double discharge of a 4-bore duck gun that 
ey were finally convinced that the piecemeal recoil of an 
tomatic rifle was more appropriate to the conditions. Anyhow, 
e targets recently encountered a sad fate, for one of those 
,airlwinds which arise spontaneously 
i .ring excessively hot weather happened 
wander their way. The first indicatior 
,as the hurricane noise caused by the 
tees behind lashing their branches 
together. This brought me to the door, 
so that I was just in time to see the 
whole outfit laid flat with a crashing 
noise. The spiral jumble of hay and other 
trifles then wandered majestically across 
the field, demolishing a scaffolding on the 
way, so moving along in the direction 
of Ealing. As the plates have been re- 
erected they could defy even such a test 
as that to which they succumbed, for the 
pitch pine uprights are extra stout in - 
substance and sunk 3ft. into the ground. 
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SOME NOTES ON THEIR USE. 


The pattern test of a gun is at once 
the simplest and least dependable of all 
experiments. The distance must be 
absolute, the circle true to size and the 
pellets counted with impartial rectitude. 
Great as is the monotony of the work, 
unfruitful often its results, a high standard 
of character is needed to avoid various 
temptations. This particular pair of plates 
is the ideal of what such things should be. 
All in one piece, exactly 6ft. square, of 
ample size to catch practically all the pellets, even at 
6oyds. range, they are set wide enough apart to prevent 
any possible intermingling of the component pellets of two 
different rounds. Formerly their lower edges were flush with 
the ground, but now they are raised nearly a foot so as to save 
discomfort in counting when a charge strikes low, as so many 
are in the habit of doing. The firing of thousands of shots at 
these plates has convinced me of the desirability of true cylinder 
boring as compared with any species of choke. When the test 
is made at 4oyds. the choke has the apparent advantage, but 
transfer the comparison to 2oyds., or (still more convincing) 
to royds., at which distances so many birds are shot, and the 
cylinder proclaims itself the boring for good and bad shots 
alike. A pair of photographs showing the spreads of the two 
borings at 2oyds. was taken at the same time as the accom- 
panying picture, but a mishap to one of the negatives will 
necessitate some delay in presenting it. Photography alone 
is incapable of reproducing the effect to the eye of the actual 
target, for the splashes are so dim as to get lost. The present 
satisfying effect results from strengthening the faint marks 
on the photograph by means of a special stamp. The process 
is tedious, but it produces results of permanent reference value. 

or instance, the chart of ‘‘ Typical Patterns with Smokeless 
‘iamond ” was produced in this way, and it is the only trade 
.ow-card which is endowed with perpetual life, those originally 
stributed being still in evidence at gunmakers’ establishments. 


SOME NOTES FROM ORWELL PARK. 


On the occasion of a recent visit to the duck decoy pond 

1 the Orwell estate of the Right Hon. E. G. Pretyman, NEP, 
took the opportunity to enquire how partridge driving had pro- 
essed in presence of the prevailing scarcity of roots and other 


WHERE THE ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE 
On the right true cylinders at 40 yards; on the left a close half-choke. 


covert. Reeder, the head-keeper, a veteran of forty-two years’ 
service, assured me that his task had been rendered particularly 
difficult, for there was actually less covert than in spring, when 
clover and other green crops may always be relied upon to provide a 
sufficiency of hide for the purposes of the pointer and setter trials. 
The effect this season has been that the coveys are uncommonly 
prone to break away over the flanks, while those which have 
been duly congregated in what must of necessity pass as covert 
go over in quantity instead of in the twos and threes which are 
easily arranged when roots are dense and well grown. There 
has been a wonderful growth of the surviving roots since the 
period of light showers set in, but a near approach shows that a 
good-looking field is all too sparsely furnished. However, 
some nice drives have been carried out, the following having been 
the bag for six guns on the three opening days : 


Beat. -artridges. Pheasants. Hares. Rabbils, etc. Total 

Oct. 5. Kirton s« 493 <a So 23 wi 3 $2 599 
6. Martlesham.. 382 “ IG. ws 6°25 te II ea 434 

7. Bucklesham.. 352 Be 83 on I4 ae = ws 149 
Total -» 1,227 179 62 14 1,482 


Perhaps no shoot in England better lends itself to inspection 
under conditions which provide a far-sweeping view, for it is 
intersected from end to end by the two main roads out of Ipswich, 
leading respectively to Felixstowe and Woodbridge. Seated on 
the top of a ’bus the observer is carried past a fine succession 
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GUN PATTERN TESTS ARE MADE. 


of perfectly cultivated fields, the best show of game being, of 
course, in the spring when the breeding pairs, not to mention 
an abundance of hares, exhibit themselves with all confidence 
on the bare ground. At the present time the distribution is 
more partial, but an evening ride disclosed in one field no less 
than a dozen coveys of partridges preparing for the night, though 
other fields, apparently equally suitable, showed none. Wander- 
ing pheasants were more generally distributed. The impression 
gained was that there will be difficulty in reducing the breeding 
stock to reasonable dimensions. 


WITNESSING A CATCH IN THE DECOY. 

My visit to the duck decoy was really of fascinating interest. 
Baker told me not to expect any great catch, for the easterly 
winds had not as yet set in, so that migrants from the Continent 
were scarce. With bated breath and soft tread I was ushered 
into one of the arbours which overlook the decoy pond. Several 
hundred ducks were scattered around, the majority basking 
on a far bank next a pipe which, for wind reasons, could not be 
worked at the moment. Below us was another pipe near the 
entrance to which some dozens of ducks were congregated. 
In a few minutes’ time Baker was seen peeping through the reed 
fences, followed by his lively little fox-coloured dog, which from 
time to time ran into view of the ducks for no wiser purpose 
than to pounce on a morsel of bread which had been thrown 
to the desired spot. Loud and hostile quackings greeted his 
every appearance, the bread morsels being thrown progressively 
nearer the narrow end of the pipe. The ducks gradually gained 
courage (my companion thought them merely inquisitive), for 
apparently they were driving the dog away, his leaps over the low 
cross-fences really looking like panicky flight. In fact, the ducks 
had become pugnacious by the time the dog was nearing the 
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extremity of the pipe, when, lo and behold, their greater enemy, 
man, suddenly appeared, causing a mad dash into the ever- 
narrowing cul de sac. Screened from the main pond, Baker 
gathered his catch, which consisted of 13 widgeon, 2 teal and 
3 mallard; total, 18 head. We then foregathered in the larder, 
where the produce of other catches was awaiting despatch to 
market. Teal and widgeon were in most marked abundance, 
but things were reported slow under present weather conditions, 
though the total of 1,000 head already obtained sounds dis- 
tinctly promising. To see such a modest outfit producing its 
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five-figure total cf birds in the season is to wonder why so entranc- 
ing a system of “ poultry ”’ production has been allowed to fall 
into decay, for its great merit lies in the fact that there is practic- 
ally no food bill, while a staff of but two does all the work. The 
art of decoying has been salved from extinction, for when 
Skelton, the third of his generation, died there was no 
apparent successor, but Baker was given his chance, and [ 
verily believe that in the professional sense he is already <n 
old hand at the game in spite of the supposed handicap of a 
brief experience. 





A LOSS TO 


EFFECT OF SIR ABE 


HE announcement that Sir Abe Bailey had decided to 

give up racing in England and dispose of all his large 

interests was bound to be associated with the recent 

inexplicable defeat of his filly Tishy for the Cesarewitch. 

In a way it is so, since Sir Abe has not denied that it 
has influenced him in arriving at the decision. I would not 
dream of supposing that he was selling out from motives of 
disappointed hopes and lack of capacity to accept defeat, 
however sharp and heavy; but I certainly can imagine a man 
being assisted to a decision, already partly arrived at, by such 
a blow as Tishy’s defeat was to his pride and prestige as a 
sportsman. If ever a man believed that he had the winner of a 
big race then it was Sir Abe Bailey, for Tishy had given far more 
than the usual evidence that she was an exceptional one. If 
she had been beaten in the ordinary way defeat could have been 
accepted in the way that every good sportsman is taught to 
accept defeat; but, instead, she was howled at by the crowd 
because she could do no better than a wretched nag at a fair 
would have done. 

Her owner has emphasised again that he blames no one and 
suspects nobody; yet he remains absolutely convinced that, 
for some reason which is beyond him to discover, she did not 
give anything like her best. Whether she was got at, and 
how, are matters that inevitably arise in a conjectural sense. 
Perhaps we should not even hint at the possibility of such 
villainy, but all other possible explanations yield nothing. The 
future may leave us wiser. Tishy may never win a race of any 
description, in which case it will go down into history that 
Sir Abe Bailey made the most colossal mistake in racing history. 
On the other hand, should she be returned a winner of even a 
minor race she will help to strengthen the belief that in some 
way she was “ got at.’’ Personally, I am sure she will win 
even this year in the small fragment that yet remains of the 
racing season. And perhaps I may be allowed to add here 
that they will be surprised should she fail to win the Derby Cup ; 
but Sir Abe Bailey is giving no more tips and neither am I 
where Tishy is concerned. 

It is a big thing for an owner to sell out on the scale that 
Sir Abe Bailey must do, for there are a big lot of horses of all 
ages to dispose of, and it is only when you come to contemplate 
them that you are given some reminder of the enormous cost 
of racing to those who race and breed on a big scale as he has 
been accustomed to in this country. The weekly maintenance 
bill must be prodigious, apart from such items as entry fees, 
forfeits, jockeys’ fees, and the huge travelling expenses of the 
horses and their attendants. He owns a very fine sire in 
Son-in-Law, a horse that won the Cesarewitch for him, and 
has soon made good on going to the stud. Scamp, the winner 
of the Gimcrack Stakes, is by him, as well as other good winners. 
His stock give the idea that they can stay, and this horse is sure 
to make a lot of money should he come to auction after the 
next breeding season, which would be in July next. The horses 
in training will include Bucks, a son of the sire I have just 
referred to, and the winner of the Goodwood Cup. He might 
have won the Cesarewitch, had he been allowed to run, on the 
running with Yutoi for the Newbury Cup, but Tishy had shown 
herself not once but frequently to be better at level weights 
and they were handicapped at 7st. olb. and 6st. 41b. respectively ! 

Southern, by Sunstar, is one of the older horses, and one 
recalls that he won the Gimcrack Stakes two years ago. There 
is some irony in the reflection that on the occasion of the owner’s 
Gimcrack dinner speech he appealed for the institution of 
stipendiary stewards and the introduction of the Pari-Mutuel 
system of betting on race-courses. With memories of Tishy, 
we may agree more cordially than ever with the demand for 
stipendiary stewards. There never was a time when they 
were more urgently required. I believe that Sir Abe will have 
some two year olds to put up of which he has thought most 
highly and which have not yet been exploited, owing to their 
development and a disinclination to have their careers jeopardised 
by training them on the hard ground such as has been the 
unbroken experience this year. Altogether it will be a very 
big dispersal, and I am sure the loss of patronage involved is 
an unfortunate circumstance for the Turf. It simply cannot 
afford to lose the patronage of a man like Sir Abe Bailey, for he 
raced on the highest lines, he spent money lavishly, and all his 
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BAILEY’S RETIREMENT 


keenness on the breeding of his racehorses was a most excellent 
thing for racing and breeding generally. 

The race for the Cambridgeshire has not been decided wp 
to the moment of writing this, but after the experiences of the 
present season, following on what has taken place in recent 
years, I shall be agreeably surprised should the favourite, 
Abbots Trace, have proved capable of winning. In that case 
a favourite will at last have justified itself for a handicap of 
first-class importance. Take the record this year. We began 
with a 33 to I winner in Soranus for the Lincolnshire Handicap. 
That was about the time when so many people were obsessed 
with a craze for Ugly Duckling, of whom very little has been 
seen since ; while other well backed ones were Corn Sack, winner 
of only one race since; Poltava, which has never won since and 
is now at the stud ; and Earnaand Dynamo. Earna did manage 
to win a little handicap the other day, while Dynamo is another 
that has failed to win a race through the year. If only we could 
have looked into the future before that race! There was no 
City and Suburban through the miners’ strike; but there was 
that very full day’s racing at Newmarket when Craig an Eran, 
at the outside price of 100 to 7 won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and the rank outsider, Bettina, at 33 to 1, won the One Thousand 
Guineas. 

Heavily backed favourites in Craig an Eran and Leighton 
were among the slain for the Derby; and, coming to Ascot, 
we were greeted with a 50 to I winner, in Illuminator, of the 
Hunt Cup, while a long priced horse in Spearwort won the Ascot 
Stakes. The bookmakers won a great deal of money at Ascot, 
only they say they have not,.in many cases, been paid to this 
day. Service Kit at 20 to 1 won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, 
and then I need only remind you of the disasters that befell the 
favourite when Polemarch at 50 to 1 won the St. Leger. It is 
true that quite a lot of people would support the consistent 
and proved stayer Yutoi for the Cesarewitch, but a great many 
more lost their money over the failures of Tishy, Harrier and 
Devizes. Then Paragon twice won the big handicaps at Kempton 
Park at the long odds against of 100 to 7. That is a short but 
dismal story and will explain the feeling of incredulity and 
belated satisfaction should the favourite for the Cambridge- 
shire have triumphed. 

Very little racing remains before the National Hunt season, 
of which there was a creditable sample at Sandown Park last 
week-end, comes into vogue again. The Derby Cup and the 
Manchester November Handicap will appeal to owners of good 
class handicappers, but some important stables have practically 
finished for the season. There is the possibility of a highly 
interesting race to-day (Friday) at Newmarket for the Free 
Handicap. No entry is asked for this event. The handicap} er 
to the Jockey Club, Mr. Dawkins, handicaps the leading t\o 
year olds, publishes the results of his work, and any owners 
are free to engage in a race on payment of a subscription of 
100 sovs. The event, therefore, becomes a sweepstake. 

It was, of course, fully anticipated that Golden Corn wov | 
be given the place of honour. Thus this filly is given offic a 
recognition that she is the best of her year, irrespective of s.x. 
Four pounds below her Sicyon and Lembach are bracketed level, 
and then on the same mark at 8st. 9lb. are Condover, Scar p, 
Polyhistor and Blandford, of whom nothing has been seen of 
since running at Ascot. I thought Flaming Orb had been 
particularly well treated at 7st. 12lb., but, of course, he 1 ill 
not run in consequence of the death of his owner, -Ir. 
Kennedy Jones. The weights are sare to be raised, as it is 
known that Golden Corn has run her last race of the seas n, 
and I do not expect that either Sicyon or Lembach will be sc 2n 
out. Sicyon, I understand, is in reserve for that race at Hu st 
Park on the roth of next month, which looks like a gift for hin. 
Condover, however, might run. A filly which I consider |.as 
a good chance is Merripit, and I would expect this one to run 
and probably win, as I am sure she is probably better at six 
than five furlongs. Another which might take the field is I's 
Cousin, owned by Sir Abe Bailey. It is understood that he \as 
well galloped once with Lembach before that colt went amiss 
from coughing, and in that case he would surely have a big 
chance in this Free Handicap at 6st. 11lb. The handicapper 
could not well give him more on what we have seen of him i0 
public. PHILIPPOs. 
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